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THE THREATENED ABDICATION OF MAN. 


Tue nature, with the aims and natural duties of women, is of 
all subjects the one most difficult to discuss. On none other is 
honest criticism so much resented; for none other is wholesale 
flattery so much demanded. It were better for a writer to question 
the immortality of the soul, to prove virtue only social convenience 
and the foundations of religion no stronger than touchwood, than 
to cast a doubt on the moral supremacy and spiritual enlighten- 
ment of those who, to the vain and the blatant among themselves, 
are emphatically the Sacred Sex. For though the wise and 
womanly confess their faults and recognize their limitations, 
together with their virtues and their capacities, the ‘‘ homasses ” 
and their adherents require that woman, qué women, shall be 
treated as consecrated by nature to be God’s vice-regents over men 
and things—hence that they shall be held free from blame and 
above censure even for their mistakes and misdeeds. 

Claiming superiority all round, they do not allow any unlikeness 
between the sexes in the very qualities essential to each. That 
certain virtues should be held characteristic of men and certain 
others of women, is a heresy for which the heretic is roundly rated. 
Women have all that men have ; and men are failures in proportion 
as they fall below the standard of women. Women areas magnani- 
mous, as just as men; and men should be, and are blamable in 
that they are not, as meek as women. Women are as capable, as 
large all through; and men should be, and are shameless in that 
they are not, as temperate. Women are endowed with all the 
virtues, none wanting ; while men have only scantlings and sam- 
ples, failing in the most important. Women represent the divine 
in humanity; men the brute. And these self-adulators, and the 
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men who adore the sex generally, maintain that the world will 
improve only as the supremacy of women is confessed and obeyed. 
It must be a Woman’s World if mankind is to be saved. The 
Millennium will dawn when the feminine element is predominant, 
and Satan will be chained when the masculine is in subjection. 
That old Dragon will be under the feet of the Archangel Michael 
when women rule—as they did in ancient Egypt some thousands 
of years ago—and when men are relegated to their proper functions 
as workers that women may enjoy; fighters that women may rest 
in peace ; Calibans whom Ariel may command. 

This excessive self-flattery is at the root of the vexed question of 
the suffrage. It is this which lends that question its force and 
gives it its bitterness ; for to doubt the wisdom of the measure is to 
doubt the fitness of those who would profit by it ; and to doubt the 
fitness of women for any office whatsoever is to blaspheme the 
sacred sex as only an infidel would—just as to confess its faults is to 
proclaim yourself its traducer ; if a man, unchivalrous ; if a woman, 
disloyal. And it is this which makes that question with some a 
matter of religion more stringent than the Gospels or the Deca- 
logue. The admission of women to the polling-booth, say these 
enthusiasts, will moralize politics. Give women the vote, and 
there will be no more bribery among the electors, no more drunken- 
ness on election days, no more roués among the elected. This 
last, indeed, is the greatest of all the reforms promised by a certain 
section of the party. It is the main thing put forward by those 
who boast themselves of the New Morality—the leaven which is to 
leaven the whole mass of legislators, hereditary as well as elected. 
And yet the robuster students of human life and history know that 
fitness of capacity is the main thing wanted in all who have respon- 
sibilities, and that it would not be for the good of the country to 
reject a man with transcendent qualities for public affairs because 
he could not show an unstained private record in one special direc- 
tion. Between a virtuous Gothamite living discreetly at the foot 
of the wall he had built round the cuckoo to ensure eternal spring, 
and a Pericles with Aspasia by his side—a Henri IV. with Gabrielle 
d’Estrées to prove how much stronger was love than virtue, how 
much weaker than patriotism—surely there is no doubt as to which 
would be the best leader. Yet, with these upholders of morality 
pure and simple as the thing of chief importance, the Gothamite 
would be accepted, and the statesman and the hero would be re- 
jected. How the country would fare under the choice would be 
nowhere in their deliberations. But wise diplomacy has nothing 
to do with domestic virtues ; and we want a brave soldier and good 
strategist as the leader of our armies without reference to moral 
austerity. Montaigne’s admirable little epigram on his servants— 
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what he required from them and what was non-essential—hits this 
special nail fullon the head. But then, Montaigne is not a woman’s 
philosopher, nor, for the matter of that, a womanly man’s. He 
was one of those whose calm, strong, common sense brushed away 
all sentimental cobwebs; and common sense is just what 
enthusiasts most dread. The good woman’s tendency to hold 
sobriety and chastity as of more importance than statesmanlike 
qualities even in a ruler—to believe that man can be made moral by 
Act of Parliament, and to insist on ‘‘ something being done,” no 
matter how delicate the task of interference, how dangerous the 
elements interfered with—would make this oft-repeated promise to 
look into the private lives of the elected, and have them judged 
according to the moral standard only, a national peril, if kept. 
And the reaction against this inquisition would probably be a wild 
outbreak of immorality, as the license of the Restoration was the 
reaction against the grim tightness of Puritanism. 

This moralization of politics, if the women might but be suffered 
to shoulder out the men, was promised the Athenians over two 
thousand years ago. But neither the violet-crowned city, nor any 
nation since her time, has been bold enough to take the plunge into 
unknown depths. If any did, it would be doubtful if the pearls of 
administration fished up would be found better than those the 
world has already had. Women are made of the same pdte as men ; 
though by difference of function the proportions of the ingredients 
vary ; and we do not find that, when put into the same circum- 
stances of temptation as men, they have much more moral force. 
So far as they have yet gone in politics they have shown precisely 
the same evil passions as men. They are just as rancorous and 
just as untruthful as those whom they seek to dispossess for the 
betterment of affairs. They and their special journals malign their 
political opponents with the same recklessness, insinuate slanders 
as insidiously, stab in the dark with as much anonymous brutality, 
pass off a hostile imagination as circumstantial evidence with as 
much effrontery, go behind motives and ascribe intentions with the 
same hard uncharity. Political animosity has no sex, but mani- 
fests itself in women exactly in the same way as in men. The 
voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau, and there is not a pin to choose between them. So that the 
higher moralization of politics by the inclusion of women has no 
existence so far as accomplished facts have gone; and tolerance 
and justice are as far to seek in the one camp as in the other. 
How should it not be ? Women are naturally more impatient of 
dissent than even men, and some of the noblest women of history 
have been the fiercest persecutors of heresy. Let a woman holding 
unpopular opinions put up for a woman’s club, and she would soon 
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be made to understand the short length to which female tolerance 
runs. Privately, the post bringing anonymous insults sometimes 
of rather startling breadth, and publicly, the feminine press with 
its adjectives and ascriptions leave very little difference between 
the sexes when political passions are roused. 

Active participation by women in political life would simply 
bring these passions into the drawing-room and the home. The 
brazen gates would be flung open in the one temple where hitherto 
they have been closed ; and a man’s domestic peace would be a 
thing of the past, unless he were fortunate enough to marry the 
right colour, warranted not to run. To the existing difficulties 
surrounding marriage would be added yet another; and the home, 
already sufficiently undermined by the various forces of a complex 
civilization, would have one more serviceable beam knocked away— 
one more focus of dry-rot established. As an answer to this objection 
comes the query: ‘‘ Does the wife’s liberty to choose her own 
religion make a man’s home unendurable and turn the ideal heaven 
into an actual hell?” But the two things are not on all-fours. 
A woman’s conscience belongs to herself. If she thinks she can 
save her soul by some particular form of worship, her husband 
suffers no personal humiliation. She may be at cross-corners. 
with him privately, but she is not his confessed professional oppo- 
nent. She does not actively endeavour to stultify his efforts, to 
destroy his influence. In politics each man is in the natural 
exercise of his rights as a citizen; and the hostile action of his wife 
has in it a personal element which most manly-minded men feel to 
be a personal disgrace. For still the sense of leading and master- 
ship lingers in the minds of the stronger and more masculine sort. 
A paragraph which went the round of the papers, stating how a 
certain man of note forebore to stand for Parliament, dreading the 
hostile canvassing of his wife, was, whether true or false, a note- 
worthy indication of how things are even in the present—how much 
more, then, of what they would be in the future. Hen-pecked 
husbands are by no means rare in this virile England of ours—this 
country where, if some of the men are manly, more of the women 
are shrewish. When it comes to the fact of a hen-pecked nation, 
things will be worse than they are now. When, to the influence of 
sex, temper, circumstance, is added the active power of the vote— 
when personal sway is consolidated by political importance—women 
will, indeed, then be mistresses in the true sense of the word, and 
the world will be a Woman’s World from centre to circumference. 

If this is to be so, we ought to see our reward in the better 
conduct of affairs. Grant the continuance of the fierce passions 
and malignant personalties which somehow do not seem to have 
come into the lines of the promised moralization, surely women 
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have some great aptitude for political organization, some noble 
gift of wise legislation, some breadth of outlook which takes in 
future consequences as well as present action, some strain of 
justice, impartiality, public feeling, which justifies this radical 
revolution in the conduct of affairs. We are not going to shoot 
the rapids without being fully satisfied as to the strength and 
trustworthiness of our craft. But we think everyone will confess 
that women as a class, compared with men, have very little regard 
for the law; that, if a rule can be broken, say in the matter of 
police regulations, it is the irrepressible little women who break 
it—and that general justice, even-handed and impartial, is of all 
qualities the most conspicuous by its absence in the average 
woman and the womanly man. Only lately the “ stolen march,” 
checked by the law, was commended by the feminine part of the 
press; and the women who had not been legally elected, and whose 
presence might cause future unspeakable confusion, were recom- 
mended to ‘‘sit tight,” law or no law, public hurt or no hurt, on 
the principle of beati possessores. The spectacle of habitual law- 
breakers having a direct hand in national law-making would be 
a curious one. Whether it would be as edifying as curious remains 
to be seen. 

We hear, however, a great deal about the finer perceptions and 
deeper spiritual insight of women, as some sort of compensation 
for their comparative lack of reasonableness and respect for legality ; 
and within the limits set by natural conditions this is true enough. 
Outside these limits it is not. The sex has never yet produced a 
Moses, a Lycurgus, a Justinian, an Alfred, nor drawn up a Code 
Napoléon under any other name. Its grandest rulers, its Isabellas 
and Maria Theresas, have not been equal to its grandest men ; 
but its saints and spiritual heroines, its Elizabeths of Hungary and 
Catherines of Siena have stood as high in virtue, if lower in pure 
intelligence, as any of the masculine saints and martyrs for 
humanity and righteousness. Still, those social affairs which it 
has been woman’s portion to regulate have not been such brilliant 
successes as to shame the broader blunders of men. Fashion, the 
whole ordering of social intercourse, the education of the daughters, 
the conditions of domestic service, belong exclusively to women. 
Have these been so perfectly handled as to encourage us in the 
revolution proposed? Is the future vouched for by the testimony 
of the past? Have we warranty for saying that those who have 
been such good manipulators of a few things should be 
therefore made absolute masters over many? We leave the 
answer to the personal knowledge of every man and woman in 
England. But the women who have been worsted by their 
maids are supposed capable of bringing to better issues than at 
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present those difficult problems in imperial legislation which baffle 
our wisest statesmen. What they have not been able to do in the 
small domain which lies between the kitchen and the garret, they 
are held able to accomplish without a hitch when dealing with 
taxation, the colonies, wars, alliances, treaties, the Sugar Bounties, 
and the Canadian Fisheries. It may be so; but lucus a non 
lucendo is searcely the best of all possible definitions for efficiency. 

Between men and woman, too, with whom lies the nerve, the 
power of accepting responsibility? A man in business faces a 
heavy loss without turning a hair. His wife has a row with her 
servants, parts with her housemaid, loses confidence in her cook, 
and takes to her bed with fever and general collapse. The vote 
would put it in the power of that woman to directly influence the 
national councils in the choice between peace and war; and she 
who cannot stand up against the discovery that a few candles 
have been taken to swell the grease-pot would have the right to 
her practical say in the matter of a fight with Germany, or a 
death struggle with Russia, or a shameful peace without honour. 
And yet another view :—the mothers, who hover about their sons 
with as much anxiety as has a hen for her ducklings in the pond, 
would have to decide on this peace or these wars—have to decide that 
is on our national honour or humiliation, national peril or safety, 
with their own sons in the vanguard. The wars wherein she had 
no personal part but to which she would have to contribute her 
very heart’s blood, taxation to which by reason of her comparative 
weakness she must always contribute less than man, would 
both be in the woman’s hand. Her numbers would swamp 
the men; and when once taught the solidarity of sex which, 
with its corresponding enmity to men, it is the great aim of the 
Woman’s Rights women to establish, the circle of her dominion 
would be complete ; and England would be even as France, em- 
phatically a nation of mothers’ sons whom the mother ruled. 
For we may tear up into rags, as the flimsiest screen ever made 
of straw and paper, the proposal to confine the vote to widows and 
spinsters. The proposal is too illogical to stand. It is also too 
unjust, granting the justice of any part at all. If the representa- 
tion of property is the reason why of the movement, it is not easy 
to see why the property of a married woman should be unrepre- 
sented, unless the husband had the extra vote—which would not 
fit in with the Married Women’s Property Act, whereby women 
have the absolute right to their own property and the husband 
can neither receive nor administer, ex-officio. Wherefore, he would 
not be given the representative vote, and the sacred fetish of 
property would be unrepresented. The vote granted to women of 
any denomination must necessarily be given to wives as well as to 
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spinsters—to honest women and virtuous matrons as well as to that 
class which comes, with others, under the general term of lodgers. 
And this brings us round tv the starting point of this division of 
the subject, the still further entanglement of those delicate threads 
of married life which are already so often gnarled and knotted, 
and the still more perilous chances of domestic shipwreck than we 
have now. 

By the unalterable nature of things—by her mental constitution, 
which her physical condition has moulded—by the enforced direc- 
tion of her energies, which are governed by her functions and 
dominated by the resultant affections, women are individual in 
their sympathies, and, as a race, incapable of the cool and impartial 
generalization of politics. Women are the mothers of the world; 
and the qualities which are most serviceable for the family are 
just those which are most disastrous in politics. As mothers, 
women are rightfully individual and partial. A woman perfectly 
impartial between her own and a strange child is an anomaly not 
to be taken into account. The first duty of a mother is to care 
for her own, no matter what other woman’s child may suffer. 
Were it not so, the young would never be brought up at all; or the 
home and the family would cease, and we should have, instead, 
public institutions, where there would be no individualism and all 
would be cared for alike. A mother’s very raison d’étre, then, is her 
intense individualism, her narrow, single-eyed partiality. But 
law and politics must be absolutely impartial and generalized ; 
concerned with the good of the greater number, the whole, not 
with classes, persons, sections. Thus, the very virtue of the 
mother would be the vice of the politician, and what is absolute 
righteousness in the home is absolute infamy in the senate. 
Also, by the law of the duties connected with motherhood, women 
are both tyrannical and restrictive. From the earliest moment of 
a child’s independent action, women have to prevent as much as to 
direct. The child must not do this or that. This is wrong; that 
is dangerous. No power known in the world—no Eastern des- 
potism is so absolute as the autocracy of women over children ; 
and nothing but their instinct of maternity and protection stands 
surety for those little ones. Sometimes that instinct is weaker 
than passion, and then the children suffer as if they were lost 
souls in hell. This instinct is the only thing which saves women 
themselves from the perilous consequences of autocratic power. 
Without it—that is, when they have power untempered by love— 
they are more tyrannical than men. As slave mistresses, whether 
in old Rome or modern America, their rule was harder than the 
master’s. As members of the New Morality, they are as severe 
as if less potent than in the days when they delivered up their 
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friends and tutors to the Inquisition, and burned mortal bodies 
for the good of immortal souls. And the very class partiality of 
the only bit of modern legislation which can be directly traced 
to them, includes, in its pity for certain, a hard and bitter spirit 
of retribution to others, and a determination that the children 
of those who eat sour grapes shall be set very much indeed on 
edge. 

It is then to the last degree unadvisable to weaken by a hair’s 
breadth that maternal instinct which is the preservation of the 
race and the softening element in power. Let us have it all: 
the habit of interfering ; the love of forbidding ; partiality for the 
individual and indifference to the good of the community; regard 
for detail and contempt for elemental principles; the preponder- 
ance of the emotional nature over the reasoning—the philosophic ; 
the respect paid to personal purity as the thing of primal import- 
ance in their world ; the stress laid on personal responsibility and 
the ready accusation ‘‘ You are in the wrong’; the Martha-like 
carefulness for small matters, each one insignificant enough, but all 
together helping to make the social plan perfect, and the social 
chord harmonious—let us have it all in our women. These 
qualities are the sanctification of the sex and the preservation of 
the race; and, whether mothers or childless, women can always 
find legitimate occasions for their exercise. Also for the exercise 
of all that overwhelming power of fascination which the sex pos- 
sesses, which it is for the happiness of the world it should possess— 
but which, if backed by political power, becomes as destructive 
as an avalanche—if superseded by political power leaves life as 
scarred and dreary as the mountain side where that avalanche has 
fallen. 

Women are said to be held in subjection by men. True in the 
past, with respect to certain laws now rescinded, it is in no wise 
true of the present. As a matter of fact, it is they who hold the 
men in leash, and the wife-ruled husband is a thing neither rare 
to find nor derided when found. As wife, mother, or mistress, 
a clever woman has all power, and uses it. When a girl marries, 


does she enter her husband’s family or does he follow her into 
hers ? 


Your son is your son till he gets him a wife ; 
Your daughter ’s your daughter all the days of her life. 


The old adage has the truth, as most of these old sayings have. 
When a girl marries, she gives up none of her old friends ; when a 
man marries, he has to give up all his. The young wife’s school- 
days’ companions come on long visits; the husband’s bachelor 
friends rarely enter the house. She goes back to the old home, 
and the society of the place welcomes her as one of their own; 
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but that handsome woman of forty who used to be so kind to 
Charlie in his bachelor days—that pleasant family of girls who 
were like his own sisters—they are cold-shouldered like the young 
fellows of the bachelor days. In her own home this poor slave, 
whose sad fate has been the theme for so much cheap indignation 
and cheaper pathos in these latter days, reigns supreme by her 
own will alone, and for the most part holds the reins with a wrist 
of iron. 

Who among the Women’s Rights women ever hints at that 
obsolete doctrine of womanly duties? Who makes a husband’s 
happiness, wishes, antipathies, idiosyncracies of the smallest 
account in the preachments made by women to women, when 
freedom—that is social disorganization—is the theme of these 
lessons? Noone! Emphatically,no one! The doctrine of revolt 
against all her former duties, of disdain for all her former virtues, 
the doctrine of selfishness and self-consideration, of her right to 
boldly dabble in filth hitherto concealed from her knowledge, of 
her right to be manly and no longer womanly—this is the doctrine 
that is alone taught. All the sweet qualities of devotion, of 
affection, of patience, forbearance, modesty, of the quiet acceptance 
of irksome duties as part of the law of her life—all that makes 
women valuable members of society, beautiful as individuals, and 
indispensable in the home, has gone by the board in favour of the 
coarse and rampant individualism which seeks to rule and does 
not care to obey. Yet that old saying, ‘‘ When two people ride on 
one horse, one must ride behind,” is as true as any other. The 
question to-day is, who is to ride pillion, the man or the woman ? 
For it is folly to suppose that giving the vote will not change 
existing sexual relations. And it is uncandid to argue that, as few 
women will vote the effect will be inappreciable, as only the 
exceptional women, those with brains and a clear understanding, 
will take advantage of the privilege. The thing is a reality or a 
sham. If a reality, it will influence the whole world by changing 
the sphere and the mind of women; if it is a sham, it is not worth 
making this disturbance to grant. If there will be no difference 
in women, or in politics, why convulse society by opening the gates 
on toa dry ditch? If the contrary, which is the truth, are we 
wise to pull up the sluice gates at the risk of being swamped ? 
And of a surety the change in the relations between the sexes 
which has already begun, will be continued till nothing of the old 
tenderness, the old sweet submission and womanly modesties will 
be left us. There is one aspect, too, in this matter which I own 
puzzles me. Some of the Women’s Rights women are confessed 
freethinkers, with broad views about marriage and a pronounced 
contempt for the sacredness of law. But others are Christians of the 
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new, and, as they would say, advanced type. Their special organ 
is Salvationist, and the New Morality is but the logical outcome 
of Christianity. Yet the Bible teaches the uncompromising sub- 
mission of women, not only in the Old but also in the New 
Testament ; and it seems strange that men should dare to be so 
confident in their eclecticism—accepting part of a revelation as 
stable and divine, part as removable and human. Anyway, the 
authority of the Bible is tossed overboard when it suits the sect, 
which, also when it suits, quotes Scripture as glibly ‘‘as any 
learned clerk.” 

Hitherto England has been a masculine nation. She has 
been ruled by men, and women, who have been supreme in the 
home, have been nowhere in politics. Duties, spheres, functions, 
activities, all have been divided for the better management of 
affairs. We have changed all that now. The Liberal Women’s 
Movement took the lead; the Primrose Dames followed suit. Now 
we have the two hostile camps in full activity of guerilla warfare, 
with worse to follow when their guns are charged with ball instead 
of blank cartridges, when they have the vote instead of the empty 
right of mere talk. Then we shall become a feminine nation pure 
and simple, as France is a feminine nation by reason of the all- 
pervading influence of women, though they have not got the vote. 
Vote or not, France is nterpenetrated with feminine characteristics. 
Her virtues are feminine; her vicesare feminine. In her kindness 
and her cruelty, in her restlessness, her impressionableness, her 
vanity, her incapacity for calculating adverse consequences when 
she has set her mind to do one thing, in her indifference to pecu- 
niary dishonour in high places, in her personal thrift and 
abstemiousness, she is woman throughout. The influence of sex 
has moulded every fibre of French manhood, and neither de 
Rastignac nor Nana is acreation. Bothare portraits. Save under 
the First Napoleon, everywhere since the Fourth Henry, French 
women have held the secret threads of war and diplomacy. When 
Henri IV. died, the reign of man ceased and that of woman began. 
So that now who says France, says emphatically woman. That 
*‘ dissecting table’ which is so painful, so humiliating, is but the 
logical consequence of the passion which makes women not only 
the cor cordium of life—as indeed they ought to be—but the absolute 
authority. The nervous fears, the baseless hopes, the fantastic 
dreams, the unreasoning credulity, together with that purely 
feminine quality, the ‘‘ logic” which admits of no common sense 
compromise for every-day working, and the individualized compas- 
sion which spares a convicted criminal and finds extenuating 
circumstances out of its own pity—all these feminine qualities are 
the very essence of French life, and will be ours if the threatened 
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surrender of our men comes to pass. What women are in politics 
was forcibly exemplified the other day, when poor Louise Michel 
took her forty thousand voters to the poll for General Boulanger, 
because the Duchesse d’Uzés had been kind to one of her friends. 
The sentiment was beautiful—all that one could desire and love in 
a@ woman; but in politics! Imagine a nation governed by in- 
fluences such as these! But, at least as yet, however great the 
influence of women in France, the nation has not committed 
political suicide by giving them direct authority in affairs of State. 
This act of stupendous folly is reserved for us, who, after the law 
of our national ‘‘ totem,” rush blindly at the wall we want to leap, 
not seeing the abyss on the other side. 

For frankly what countenance shall we hold in Kurope—we, 
one of the essentially virile nations of the past, steadfast, bold, 
unflinching—when our men have abandoned the box-seat and 
given the reins into the hands of women? Think of our imperial 
policy directly influenced and controlled by good, pure, upright 
and tender-hearted mothers, with not a perception of life as it is, 
and with but one desire—to keep their darlings safe in health 
and pure in mind; by the unmarried wives of many with whom 
self-respect is a lost shibboleth ; by timorous old women afraid of 
everything possible and impossible—Coleridge’s old women— 
‘“‘ those good old souls; those old women; those old witches,” into 
which he divides them; by the local genteel spinsters and small 
shop-keepers whose mental range reaches as high as the curate 
and as far as the school feast, and no higher nor farther ; by the 
hard, unfeminine, and yet not manly Shrieking Sisterhood, as im- 
pervious to reason as they are to tenderness ; by the virtuous inept, 
and the vicious intermeddlers—women the rulers of the Empire, 
and men their henchmen! Face to face with Germany, with 
Russia, with awakened Italy, with any man-governed nation, one 
will, what countenance shall we have? What figure shall we cut ? 
The policy of a Bismarck, a Cavour, a Beaconsfield, a Thiers 
directly dealt with by such electors! God help our brave old flag, 
trailed so low in the dust ! God save our nation from such unnatural 
desecration! Where, in the whole of history, can be found the 
manly nation of a robust era where women were the dominant 
political power ? Where, in any healthily constituted adult society, 
do we come upon the strange perversion of the present day, where 
the home is regarded asa prison rather than a temple; where home 
duties are held as degrading as irksome; where all the lovely tradi- 
tions of the sex are laid aside that women may spout politics on 
platforms and talk high-sounding rubbish by the hour, now of one 
colour and now of another? It is the first note of our national 
senility, the first sign of our national death. For nations are 
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like individuals, and follow the same law of development and decay. 
In infancy the seeress, the prophetess, the Obeah woman is feared, 
believed in, obeyed, as are the mother and the grandmother in the 
nursery. The boy is in leading strings, and the woman holds the 
rod. In manhood, the man is the master and takes the rule in 
public matters ; while the women bide at home, caring for the 
children, attending to the details he has neither time nor training 
to oversee, mending what he mars, solacing him and giving 
him rest and repose when he returns from his hard fights abroad, 
keeping all things within straight and square while he looks to 
those without. In old age he lays aside his bow and spear, doffs 
his harness for a quilted doublet and his helmet for a skull-cap, 
creeps into the house among the women, and, like them, amuses him- 
self with hobbies and petty details; and, older still, lets them be 
his nurses and gouvernantes, glad to be relieved of the burden of 
responsibility become too heavy for him to bear. Is it so really, 
now at this hour? Has England, our England, sunk to this point 
of degradation ? Are we no longer Men in the light of day, but 
old women of both sexes, dominated by the bold sexless ‘‘ homasses,”’ 
who, at last, leap into the seat of power and order all things as 
they list? Must we really fail at last? Have we to deliver up 
our Sedan ? 

The question lies with men to decide. They have the power to 
admit women to the vote, or to still exclude them. They hold the 
key of the political citadel and can hold or surrender at their will. 
But they have also fo reckon with the dissentient women—those 
who still hold by the beautiful ideal of their own sex on the one 
hand, and who, on the other, believe the rule of men to be better 
for the nation than that of women. It will be no slight thing to 
betray their confidence ; to shake to the foundations their trust 
and honour ; to destroy their ideal of manly fitness and womanly 
sweetness. All of which must needs come about if this national 
stronghold of masculine government is delivered up to a band of 
noisy screeching assailants whose demands are formulated by 
vanity and supported by idleness; and who, without a sense of 
the great law of social interdependence, are doing what they can 
to bring about social disintegration: also, with the political 
suicide they are demanding from man—including national disgrace 
and social disorganization—who are doing their best to commit 
sexual suicide for themselves. . 

There has been an outcry lately about chivalry, and man’s re- 
spectful sympathies have been enlisted even for the lowest of the 
fallen women who make night hideous in our streets. The motive 
is kindly, the impulse generous; whether sane, healthy, or work- 
able is another matter. But how can chivalry exist in its 
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essence, as homage here, protection there, between two equals? 
The mutual trust of equal frankness—the mutual give and take 
between two good comrades who meet in community of pursuits 
and identity of knowledge—that is quite possible. But all the 
tender care which strong men delight to give to women, all the 
graceful little courtesies which are to social life what flowers are to 
the earth, will necessarily vanish when women are in all things 
like to men—when there is no mystery in the maiden to the 
youth, and no mystery for the maiden in life. No one can have a 
fair field and favour. When women are confessedly the rivals, and 
no longer the helpmates nor the ideals of men, chivalry will be as 
dead as tenderness. Even as things are, their liberties have 
robbed women of some of the golden fringe of courtesy which used 
to be their privilege. In a crowd, women are naturally hustled and 
thrust back by the stronger arms and shoulders of men. As com- 
petitors in a profession they are subject to libellous abuse, acrid 
criticism, personal humiliation, with never a thought from their 
critics that they are women as well as workers. When they come 
to active politics, the last remnant of that golden fringe will be 
rent away; and the broad-sheets of election times will not spare 
the prominent women supporters of the other side. We hold a 
great deal, in theory, by this ideal of manly respect, manly 
courtesy, manly chivalry. We think the husband should be ever 
the lover doubled with the protector ; that the son should hold the 
mother as the typical woman for whose sake all others are sacred, 
and whose image helps to keep him straight in temptations and 
ever on the upward path of noble aspiration; that friends should 
regard their lady friends as centres of moral light and social sweet- 
ness, beings whom, when it is not lawful to love, it is always 
wholesome to adore. But how much of all this will be kept when 
we women are down in the political arena, wrangling, arguing, 
disputing, throwing mud and receiving it, hustled morally as now 
in a crowd physically, with all the sacredness, the sanctity of the 
sex gone like a morning cloud? We cannot have it in meal and in 
malt. If we jump on to reporters’ tables in the midst of an 
electioneering row we must expect to be pelted with the same 
abuse as is hurled at our husbands and brothers. The rough on 
the other side will not come, chapeau bas, and offer us his grimy 
hand for a safe descent. We cannot at one and the same time 
fight and be protected. We cannot fling off the reticence and 
modesty and tenderness of our ideal, and be treated as if we had 
still retained that shining silver veil. The hardening process of 
slander and heated passions through which men have necessarily 
to pass, will as necessarily be applied to women ; and their partici- 
pation in active politic life will not only emasculate this great 
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nation, as no nation on the face of the earth has ever consented to 
be emasculated before, but it will breed a type of woman wanting 
in every womanly charm and every feminine beauty. The sweet, 
pure influence of her moral reserve will be wanting ; the peace and 
soothing brought by her stiller life will have gone. Our threatened 
Sedan will yield up more than itself; and only some fearful 
national catastrophe, when the men will be forced to the front—for, 
after all, strength is the ultima ratio of human life—and compelled 


‘by the law of self-preservation to take their natural place, will help 


us out of the hole where our faddists and sectaries will have flung 
us. Then all these ridiculous fables of unworkable sentiment will 
be expunged from the Statute-book, and women will go back to 
their own sphere and natural duties, where their reign is higher 
and nobler and more beneficial than it can ever be if this 
monstrous experiment takes place. 

Infinite responsibility for this movement rests with the men, 
especially of late with the Conservatives. Modern Liberals, 
as a party, are eaten through and through with fads. Having 
gained all for which they fought a generation or so ago, 
they now attack the windmills, and the miller supinely stops the 
sails and lets the attack go on. Conservative men shrug their 


‘shoulders, and say ‘‘ What does it matter? the franchise has 


fallen so low, it does not signify who now has it; and an intelli- 
gent woman is at least better than an ignorant boor.” Just so; 
but in the first place all the women who will have the franchise 
will not be intelligent, and, in the next, it is not a question of class 
but of sex. And, as has been said before, we, the opponents of 
the movement, maintain that, as a sex, women are by nature and 
function, as well as by their very virtues, unfit for the wise exercise 
of political power. If they became fit then would they be unsexed. 
The better the political partisan the less lovely the woman. We 
cannot get out of this cleft stick. It is one which nature herself 
has made. We women who oppose this new departure do so also 
in the best interests of our own sex, as well as looking to the 
honour and dignity of the empire. We refuse to be represented 
by the noisy few who have come to the front, beating drums and 
clashing cymbals so that they drown the fainter voices of the 
more reticent majority. Almost all the best, because the most 
womanly, women are against this movement ; and no patriot could 
have a hand in what has in it the elements of national dissolution. 
Robust thinkers are against it—men of calm judgment and wide 
outlook who do not believe in a new human nature made specially 
to order for the nineteenth century—for whom “the mirror of 
the prophet lies behind him,” and who honour women too much 
to care to see them unnecessarily coarsened, roughened, be- 
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grimed. Only women rendered restless by the want or the 
abandonment of their natural duties, and men who are in love 
with the whole sex, or partisans given up to their party rather 
than to the country, head and push forward this movement. Born 
of désccuvrement it is nourished by vanity and selfishness on the one 
side, by fatuity or unscrupulousness on the other. The women 
maintain that they can order all things better than men, and the 
men whose highest ambition it is to carry their trains encourage 
them in their belief. The ridicule of Europe is a mere nothing, and 
the hurt to come to the country is no more. 

No amelioration in the laws affecting women satisfy those who 
demand political rights. All that has been done by men for the 
justice due to them, all that men are willing and anxious still to 
do, counts for absolutely nothing compared with this fetish—the 
vote. With the boundless power possessed by them as the 
mothers of the world, as the beings best beloved by men who 
make or mar their lives, they are spoken of as “ disinherited,” 
because they have not the vote. And the men say, with pessi- 
mistic despair, ‘‘ What does it matter?” or with stupid good 
nature, ‘It pleases them and does not hurt us—let them have 
it!” A Berlin!” and Ollivier’s “light heart” ‘were nothing to 
this fatuity. 

In this movement the women have not become nobler than their 
former selves so much as bolder—the man not juster, so much as 
weaker. None of our platform women come up to the height of 
the truly noble and yet entirely womanly women of the past. 
What screecher equals Lady Rachel Russell? What fighter for 
political privileges, of which the ultimate object is to swamp the 
men, is braver than the heroic women who defended their strong- 
holds in times of need, yet knew how to let their husbands lead 
when the day of their own enforced captaincy was over? We have 
never wanted for majestic and sublime women in our history ; but 
they were women who matched the men and did not seek to over- 
master them, save in such instances as old ‘‘ Bess of Hardwicke,” 
Lady Hatton, the Duchess of Marlborough—to name three of the 
most prominent. They were not like the modern advanced 
women, despisers of men and natural duties, contemners of 
modesty, self-seekers for notoriety, short-sighted partisans doing 
their best to induce a whole nation to commit suicide that a few 
busybodies may have a wider sphere and more exciting employment 
than are granted them by nature and society. 

The moment is a grave one. We have had few graver in our 
national history. Step by step we have won our liberties—those 
liberties which have made us men and not slaves. But we have 
always kept within the limits of rational good sense. We have 
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not pulled down our house to light a fire with the joists and beams. 
Now we are touching the other side and are falling into the 
exaggeration of folly. Because we are free, must we be disor- 
ganised ? Because women are their own mistresses must they be 
the arbiters of our national destiny? It is a sad thought for those 
of us who honour our country and rejoice in its greatness—who 
honour men and believe them to be our natural leaders, who love 
our own sex and believe in its sweetest virtues and purest 
influences—it is, I say, a sad thought to dwell on the future time 
when men shall have tamely yielded the very key of England’s glory 
—her strong masculinity of rule—and shall have delivered up the 
nation to the feverish and uncertain domination of women. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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DR. JOHNSON ON MODERN POETRY. 


An Inrerview IN THE Exysran Frextps. A.D. 1900. 


Interviewer.—What a pleasant place of meeting! I think I have 
never known the asphodel more abundant, the amaranth more 
fragrant, than just here. 

Johnson.—The place, Sir, is well enough. 

Int.—What is the building in the grove yonder? It looks like 
a toy temple. 

Johnson.—My dwelling, Sir. It is in the Ionic taste, but I have 
caused it to be surrounded by a little garden-plot, into which the 
entrance is by a wicket-gate like that of Bolt Court in my time. 
Will you do my house the honour of a more immediate in- 
spection ? 

(They pass through the enclosure into the house.) 
Int.—Quite an ideal residence for a solitary—and a sage. 
Johnson.—Yet, Sir, when I first came here, in 1784, I thought I 

should have died a second time, of very ennui. 

Int.—Ah, you found it dull. No Literary Club, no réunions at 
the Turk’s Head, no Streatham, no 

Johnson.—Streatham I had already taken leave of, a year 
before; with gratitude for past mercies there enjoyed, and with a 
sober resignation to their relinquishment. 

Int.—But you missed the society of London. 

Johnson.—Sir, I sighed for the agreeable vanities that mitigate 
the severity of existence. Seldom, since the love-passages of my 
Lichfield days, had I discovered such a propensity to suspiration. 

(Here Dr. Johnson appears to lapse into a tender reverie.) 

Int. (after a pause).—But you must have found some of your 
old friends here before you, on your arrival in this underworld,— 
you can scarcely have been altogether without congenial fellow- 
ship. Goldsmith, for instance—— 

Johnson.—Dr. Goldsmith was indeed here, and had already made 
him many friends, and some creditors; but Elysium is wide, and 
we did not instantly find each other. In process of time, how- 
ever, Langton and Beauclerk, and Burke and Sir Joshua, one by 
one, dropped in 

Int.—And you found your old circle restored to you; including, 
of course, Boswell. 

Johnson.—Including, as you say, Mr. Boswell; though you are 
to understand there hath arisen betwixt Mr. Boswell and me—l 
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would be loth to say an estrangement, but just that shade of 
coolness which I observe to be far from uncommon in the post- 
humous intercourse of authors with their biographers. 

Int.—I have noticed the same thing. Carlyle and Mr. Froude 
. . . but surely, Dr. Johnson, you can have little serious cause to 
resent Boswell’s treatment of you. His book is certainly written 
in a spirit of profound veneration for its hero; in fact, it has 
endeared you to thousands. 

Johnson.—Sir, I divine your drift. You would say, did not your 
politeness restrain you, that Mr. Boswell has conferred upon my 
fame the perpetuity which my own writings would have failed to 
ensure. Ido not thank him for such a boon. It was scarcely my 
ambition to survive by proxy, and achieve a sort of vicarious 
immortality. 

Int.—But Boswell has preserved for all time one side of your 
genius which, otherwise, posterity would have had no express record 
of. We owe it to him that innumerable familiar conversations, in 
which your various powers, permit me to say, are shown perhaps 
more racily than in your writings, have been rescued from an 
oblivion which would have been the misfortune of the world. 

Johnson.—Yes, Sir. Thanks to Mr. Boswell, every light word, 
every ill-considered expression, which the vehemence of debate 
may have seduced me into uttering, is remembered to my 
prejudice, whilst the writings upon which I lavished the best 
powers of my mind and the ripest fruits of my study are 
forgotten. 

Int. (aside).—How curious! Johnson the great writer jealous 
of Johnson the wonderful talker. (Aloud.) But can it be said that 
your works are forgotten? In my own time I recollect several able 
critics, at Matthew Arnold’s instance, getting up a kind of revival 
of interest in them. 

Johnson.—Nay, Sir, forbear me your revivals! Fame is indeed 
well enough ; but when once a man is in the way of feeling com- 
fortably settled in oblivion, he would rather be let alone. 

Int. (aside).—Hard to please, either way. 

Johnson.—I understand, indeed, that your revivalists have been 
busy in other directions. They have recalled to a ghastly simula- 
tion of life the most barbarous of the justly forgotten playwrights. 
I do not desire resurrection in such company. No, Sir; I would 
rather slumber with Addison and Temple than be awake with 
Webster and Ford. And if in truth I have had my day, it ill 
becomes me to murmur at the approach of twilight. By-the-bye, I 
have heard that one of the first persons to deal a blow at my 
authority as a critic was a poet—one Wordsworth, of whom you 
may have heard. 
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Int.—I have heard of him. 

Johnson.—A poet who, before the society of wits and scholars, 
preferred that of clowns and hinds, and who found the cultivated 
shores of Thames less to his liking than the savage wilds of West- 
moreland, where man is only less rude and forbidding than Nature. 
I have looked into the writings of this gentleman, and of other 
poets his contemporaries, and it seems to me that their range is 
as narrow as their subjects are unedifying. Shakespeare pour- 
trayed man in various action; Mr. Pope exhibited man in elegant 
society, but your modern poet can show nothing but man in 
presence of some huge comfortless mountain or inhospitable sea- 
shore. Your modern poet would appear to be a taciturn and 
unsocial person, who never opens his mouth until he comes where 
there are none but ravens and seamews to listen. I have some- 
times wondered whether the art of conversation, as understood by 
my contemporaries, hath since my time perished altogether from 
amongst living men. 

Int.—The generation following your own produced at least one 
marvellous talker in the person of 8. T. Coleridge. But monologue, 
rather than conversation, was his forte. In my own time, Carlyle 
had the repute of a conversational gladiator. His prowess had 
some features in common with your own. 

Johnson.—Pray, Sir, what were those ? 

Int. (hesitating).—Well, something of the trampling style which 
Boswell has taught us to associate with your great powers of 
argument. A freedom from any excessive tenderness for weaker 
people’s feelings. 

Johnson.—Sir! what stuff is this? I will have you to know you 
take too much upon you. Let me tell you I was ever the gentlest 
of disputants, the mildest-mannered of controvertists. Are you 
here to brow-beat and bully me? I’ll none of your bluster. You 
talk no better than a coxcomb, Sir. 

Int.—I only spoke of the impression conveyed by Boswell. If 
that impression is a false one, I submit that he is to blame, 
not I. 

Johnson.—In that sense I accept your explanation, Sir. Indeed, 
you yourself cannot but perceive how wide of the truth were any 
attempt to represent me as overbearing or irascible in conver- 
sation. 

Int.—I look upon you, Dr. Johnson, as courtesy embodied. 

Johnson (smiling complacently).—Sir, I have the more pleasure 
in the compliment you make me, asI am not without a modest 
consciousness of meriting it. 

Int.—We were speaking just now of poets, considered from a 
social point of view. I need hardly remind the author of the Lives 
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that Dryden was considered sluggish and Pope insignificant as 
talkers, and that Addison contrasted his own colloquial unreadi- 
ness with his literary facility by saying that he could draw a bill 
for a thousand pounds though he had not sixpence in his pocket. 
I don’t fancy there can be much evidence for a theory of the decay 
of conversation as an art. Wordsworth himself, not the most 
sociable of men certainly, is credited with having possessed great 
conversational power. I daresay it was not readily called into 
play, and I should think there may have been something a little 
set and formal in his manner; he would hold forth rather than 
talk, perhaps. In my own experience, Rossetti was an admirable 
talker, when anything roused his interest. 

Johnson.—Who, Sir ? 

Int.—Our great modern poet, Dante Rossetti. 

Johnson.—An Italian author ? 

Int.—No. He came of an Italian family ; but as a poet, England’ 
has the honour to claim him for her own. 


Johnson.—Did he, too, spend his time celebrating nameless. 


rivulets, and paying servile court to a mob of outlandish moun- 
tains ? 

Int.—On the contrary, that passion for natural scenery, which 
you regard as playing a disproportionate part in modern poetry 
was, perhaps, even abnormally and strangely undeveloped in him. 
He lived on Thames’ side by inclination as much as from conve- 
nience. He, at least, was no Roman preferring Dacia. 


Johnson.—A man of sense, I warrant you. What was his. 


principal work in literature ? 

Int.—Taking it all in all, I should say that his most precious 
and characteristic achievement is the sequence of poems comprised 
under the general title of ‘‘ The House of Life.” 

Johnson.—Sir, your account of this gentleman engages my 
curiosity. A modern poet who was not the abject slave of nature ; 
who had sufficient judgment to live among men, rather than 
among sheep, and who selected his themes, as the title of his 
masterpiece appears to indicate, from amongst the familiar scenes 
of that great human drama whose stage is London and _ its 
audience the world—such a poet, whether his style copies the 


energy of Dryden, the pointedness of Pope, or the smoothness of 


Waller, may count, Sir, upon my favourable attention. Where 
ean I obtain his works? Are they reprinted in. this world of 
shades ? 


Int. (looking round the room).—Why, you have them on your 


shelves, among a quantity of other nineteenth century poetry. 
Here are the volumes: Poems, D. G. Rossetti; Ballads and Sonnets, 
D. G. Rossetti. 
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Johnson (with a disappointed air).—Then I have read his verses. 
I thought, Sir, you had meant some other author. Rossetti— 
h’m—I had forgotten the name. Sir, let us talk of something 
else. Sir, your times, and the age preceding yours, were remark- 
able for an abundance of ill-ordered talents, but I cannot allow 
you to have produced a single poet the equal of Pope, whether in 
the variety and justness of his observations upon life or in the 
harmony of his numbers. As commentators upon life, your poets 
are nothing. They themselves, for the most part, seem to have 
had but little relish of existence, but a feeble gust of living, to 
judge from the lachrymosities which they void so copiously. 
Then, too, not a few of the most famous among them quitted life 
early, and had lived out of the world whilst they were yet of the 
world. Keats, Shelley 

Int.—Shelley died young, but he had lived a great deal in his 
thirty years. 

Johnson.—Yet, Sir, he appears to know nothing of men. What 
men has he painted? Alastor is a shade. Cenci is a monster. 
Neither of them isa man. Julian and Maddalo—though the one, 
it is said, is to be understood of himself, and the other of the Lord 
Byron—appear scarce more alive and substantial; they pass 
dreamily before us, emitting a thin, desultory current of would-be- 
philosophical talk, which tends we do not well see whither ; which 
at last stagnates in some speculative blind alley. The remaining 
persons of his poems, for the most part, know not what they would 
be at. 

Int.—Shelley was better at the superhuman than the human. 
If that is a fault, it is one he shares with Milton. You will hardly 
deny that his Prometheus is a sublime figure. 

Johnson.—I do not deny to his Prometheus a certain sublimity. 
But, so insubstantial are the moral fundaments of the conception, 
there results from it, as it were, an ineffectual sublimity and barren 
grandeur only. Although Prometheus is supposed the champion 
of the human race, we do not well perceive how his sufferings and 
the fate of mankind are related. Imagination is willing to do its 
part, but it asks some aid from reason and common-sense. Hence, 
although the tortured Titan’s transcendent endurance may awe, it 
can scarcely concern us. And your analogy of Shelley and Milton 
will not hold. Milton’s great superhuman personages are all 
reared upon a solid bottom of human nature. No, Sir; Mr. 
Shelley can talk fluently enough about man, but men he seems 

_ not to have encountered. There is more knowledge of the stuff 
of human nature in any dozen lines of one of Pope’s epistles than 
in all Shelley ever writ. And surely no man could be so infatuate 
as that he should question the superiority of Pope’s versification. 
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Your moderns take to themselves vast credit for mere diversity of 
numbers. Any man, by simply willing it, can bring himself to 
write in a variety of measures. But an assured perfection in one 
is better than an empirical facility in a thousand. 

Int.—The whole theory of versification has been so revolutionized 
since your time, that I doubt if you and I could find any common 
ground upon which to discuss the subject without mutual misappre- 
hension. Ideals of excellence have been reversed. In the religion 
of the lyre, your God has become our Devil. But as to the other 
matter in which you claim superiority for the eighteenth century, 
it seems to me, and it seemed to the majority of my contemporaries 
that Pope was less the poet of human nature than of a phase of 
society, less of man than of manners. 

Johnson.—Nay, Sir, what sophistical distinction is here? You 
are to consider there is no such thing apprehensible by us as 
naked human nature. Human nature can only be known to us 
under the local and temporal conditions through which it discloses 
itself. Woulk|l you have Pope paint you his Atticus, and Bufo, and 
Sporus, and Atossa, minus the conditions under which alone these 
persons are cognisable ? You might as well have asked Sir Joshua 
to paint his sitters without their clothes. 

Int.—But there is such a thing in literature as painting the 
clothes very conscientiously, and leaving out the man. I don’t 
say Pope did that, but I do say that in reading him we feel rather 
oppressed by a predominance of social accidents over human 
essentials—much more so, for instance, than we feel in reading 
Shakspere. I admit, however, that in the failure to give classical 
literary form to the presentation of social life is the vulnerable 
side of modern poetry. But I won’t admit that Pope was the last 
poet who understood human nature. There lived, in my own time, 
Robert Browning. 

Johnson.—I have his works. The terrors of his style were 
great, but he that valiantly faced and overcame them had his 
reward. Yes, Sir, Browning could read men. The pity is, men 
cannot read Browning. But we were speaking of Shelley. I hold 
him, in a large measure, responsible for that prevalence of the 
loosely thought and the inexactly said which deforms so much of 
your modern poetry. His friend, Mr. Keats, though not a scholar, 
had far more of the instinct of scholarship in the use of words, as 
well as of the instinct of exactness in the mention. of things. I 
take down a volume of Shelley, and I open it, let us say, at his 
last completed performance, “‘ Hellas.” All that is remembered of 
this drama is-the choruses, in which some of your critics profess 
to find the summit of his lyrical accomplishment. The poet is 
speaking of Jesus Christ. 
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A mortal shape to Him 
Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light. 


Now that is excellent, but mark you what comes after. 


Hell, sin, and slavery came, 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
‘Nor preyed until their Lord had taken flight. 
Here, you are to observe, the poet brings arbitrarily together an 
allegorical trinity whose persons cannot properly be ranked in the 
same plane of category: hell, a place or state; sin, an act or 
propensity; slavery, an institution. It is somewhat as if one 
should say, heaven, joy, and marriage rose. 
Hell, sin, and slavery came 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed, &c. 
Bloodhounds, like other dogs of chase, do not prey, but hunt. 


Nor preyed until their lord had taken flight. 


Where is the pertinence of making Christ the lord of slavery? 
The word lord has here no relevancy, except in the general sense 
whereby we speak of Christ as lord of all things. It were as 
apposite to style him the lord of polygamy. And, lastly, we have 
the gross impropriety, in this association, of the phrase “‘ taken 
flight.” In fine, within the compass of about twenty syllables, 
your poet stands convicted of four lapses into the flagrantly 
solecistical. Now, Sir, in my time, to have written like this would 
have been to incur the censure of not knowing how to write at all. 
Yet your poets look down with disdain, or with the civil insolence 
of patronage, upon an age before whose rigorous modes of criticism 
they could not have stood for a moment. 

Int.—I think it is you yourself who somewhere speak with a 
proper contempt of the sort of criticism which consists in “the 
rude detection of faults which perhaps the censor was not able to 
have committed.” 

Johnson.—Yes, Sir; but the faults I have been exposing are not. 
such as there is needed genius to commit. Rather, they are such 
as true genius has the felicity to escape. For genius is itself a 
kind of felicity—a charmed life—a magical exemption from perils 
to which mediocrity is obnoxious. The faults I have been exposing 
are such as are sown broadcast over some of the most belauded 
verse of your century. 

Int.—A certain negligence and laxity of self-criticism was com- 
mon enough in Shelley and Byron, and other poets of that 
period. But we have changed all that since their time. Tenny- 
son and Rossetti were most fastidious judges of themselves. 
They probably never published a stanza or a line until they had 
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tested it with a severity which few mere critics are capable of 
exercising. ‘ 

Johnson.—Tennyson was indeed a master who had the art of 
precision in luxuriance. I could wish his thought were no less 
invariably exact than his expression. In the imagery of his justly 
famous elegiac poem I find an occasional deficience of perspicuity ; 
the thoughts are too apt to be pursued to their remotest ramifica- 
tions. I stick fast in their mazy turns and windings. (After a pause.) 
I become entoiled in their labyrinthine cireumplications and multi- 
flexuous anfractuosities. 

Int. (aside).—The old fellow’s mannerisms seem to grow upon him. 

Johnson.—As to Rossetti, though I remember the having read 
him, I found in him but little that pleased. 

Int.—He certainly had what you praise Tennyson for—precision 
in luxuriance. For romantic richness of colour I believe him to be 
without an equal, and along with this gorgeous affluence he has 
the strictest verbal compression. He valued himself upon his 
turn for condensation—vrightly, I think. 

Here Dr. Johnson takes down from his shelves Rossctti’s Poems, 
opens at random, and reads aloud as follows :— 

Like labour-laden moonclouds faint to flee 

From winds that sweep the winter-bitten wold— 
Like multiform circumfluence manifold 

Of night’s flood-tide—like terrors that agree 

Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea— 

Even such, within some glass dimmed by our breath, 
Our hearts discern wild images of death, 

Shadows and shoals that edge eternity. 

Howbeit athwart Death's imminent shade doth soar 
One Power, than flow of stream or flight of dove 
Sweeter to glile around, to brood above. 

Tell me, my heart, what angel-greeted door 

Or threshold of wing-winnowed threshing-floor 

Hath guest fire-fledged as thine, whose lord is Love? 


Sir, 1 know not but you are in the right to claim for Rossetti’s 
verse the merit of condensation. Here is truly a greater body of 
nonsense condensed within fourteen lines than I had believed 
fourteen lines to be capacious of. Now, Sir, I invite you to consider 
with me this sonnet line by line. Let us begin at the beginning. 
Clouds are often enough spoken of as labouring ; and clouds may 
also, with permissible looseness, be said to be laden, as with rain ; 
but how can they be labour-laden, that is, laden .with labour ? 
And what is a mooncloud? And what does faint to flee mean? 
Circumfluence of night’s flood-tide is inoffensive, but multiform and 
manifold have here little, if any, meaning, and of use none 
whatever, save to swell out a line. In terrors that agree of hoarse- 
tongued fire and inarticulate sea, I know not what agreement is to be 
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understood. In line seven, the words within some glass dimmed by 
our breath can only be held to verge towards a possible meaning by 
being charitably supposed figurative ; but figurative of what does not 
appear. Shadows and shoals are brought together for no better 
reason than their initial alliteration; a reason, however, which 
appears to have much weight with some of your modern poets. 
Howbeit is an odd and uncouth word, by which good taste is 
revolted. Expletives like doth were in my time, by common 
consent of the judicious, rejected as awkward encumbrances, and 
I am sorry to see them come in after our diction had been supposed 
purged of them. In lines nine to eleven, a Power sweeter to glide 
around and to brood above than either the flow of a stream or the 
flight of a dove is, soars against the imminent shade of death. It 
were vain to discuss these lines in hope to come at their meaning. 
They have none. The three lines which follow, and in which we 
meet with the guest of the threshold of a threshing-floor, are 
equally vacant of import. Pope speaks of writers who “ blunder 
round about a meaning.” To blunder round about a meaning is 
bad enough, but it at least implies a meaning round about which 
the writer blunders; and when we see an author in manifest labour 
and travail with a thought, compassion for his pangs disposes us 
to assist at the delivery. We are willing to believe that the value 
of the thought may compensate its difficult bringing forth. But 
this is not Rossetti’s plight. It is not that he is here painfully 
struggling to present us with a thought. He had no thought to 
present. Your contemporaries, I presume, called this poetry. Mine 
would have called it gibberish. 

Int.—I think you have not lit upon a good example of Rossetti’s 
sonnets. This one does seem open to a certain kind of criticism. 
But others, you will find, contain poetry which is above all 
profanation of criticism and beyond all flight of praise ; touches 
which only the very greatest poets can rival—Homer, Dante, 
Villon, Swi 

Johnson.—Well, sir, let’s have them. Let’s have the touches. 

Int.—Is not the accent, the manner, of the highest poets in 
this? Ihave quoted it repeatedly in critical articles as an instance 
of supreme attainment in style. 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. 

Johnson.—But why has he made a sunrise to wither? The 
progress of the sun towards its meridian is an ascent and expan- 
sion. There is no propriety in associating with it images of 
decadence and dissolution. Elsewhere I observe he speaks of a 
curse lying furled. When I find your poetry scattered thick with 
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such expressions as these, I can but conclude you had arrived at: 
such a pass as that a phrase, if proper, seemed dull. The. 
measure of its power to please you was the extent of its departure: 
from rectitude. 

Int.—Does not style, after all, depend for its impressiveness. 
upon some subtle exaggeration, or perhaps distortion? Take, for 
example, such a line as Keats’s 

There is a budding morrow in midnight, 
which Rossetti thought the finest single line of English poetry. 
Does it not rely for its effect upon—— 

Johnson.—In the name of nonsense, what “ effect,” sir? Why, 
sir, the man might as well have said ‘‘There is a blossoming 
gooseberry bush in mid-winter.”’ 

Int.—But has a gooseberry bush blossoms ? 

Johnson.—Has a morrow buds? I perceive Rossetti has a. 
sonnet upon Keats. 

(reads) 

The weltering London ways, where children weep 

And girls whom none call maidens laugh—strange road, 

Miring his outward steps who inly trode 

The bright Castalian brink and Latmos’ steep. 
What perversity is here! Poetry should present to us what is. 
characteristic and essential in objects, but here is a poet in whose: 
vision of city life the tears of children and gaiety of courtezans. 
occupy the foremost place. 


Even such his life’s cross-paths ; till deathly deep 
He toiled through sands of Lethe, and long pain, 
Weary with labour spurned and love found vain, 

In dead Rome’s sheltering shadow wrapped his sleep. 


‘“‘ Deathly deep” is a vile phrase, and the allusion to Lethe I do. 
not understand, but what was it that ‘“‘ wrapped his sleep” ? Was. 
it “pain”? And was it “pain” that was “‘ Weary with labour 
spurned and love found vain”? Here truly is neither sense nor 
grammar. Thenceforward the piece goes on in the fantastic 
manner of your day. 


O pang-dowered poet, whose reverberant lips 
And heart-strung lyre awoke the moon’s eclipse, 


and so forth. A poet who was dowered with pangs, and whose. 
lips reverberated—a lyre which was heart-strung, and which awoke 
the moon’s eclipse—it is hard to say whether the _ or his lyre: 
were the more remarkable. 

Int.—I think the two sonnets you have quoted —_ have been 
an early and a late example of his art; neither of them contains. 
any of those splendid single lines which light up so many of his 
sonnets with a kind of sudden coruscation. I remember an 
admirable critic in one of the magazines pointing out the fre- 
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quency with which Rossetti would end a sonnet with some line of 
great sonority and resonance, like 

The wind of death’s imperishable wing, 
as Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes, &c. 

Johnson.—Nay, sir, if you come to talk of eminent single lines, 
Pope is all starred and blazing with them. If you have read him 
diligently, and have a moderately tenacious memory, you may at 
any moment call them up by the score. Thus he has, to ‘‘ Break 
a butterfly upon a wheel;” to ‘‘ Wonder with a foolish face of 
praise ;”’ to ‘‘ Marry discord in a noble wife;” to ‘‘ Keep awhile 
one parent from the skies;”’ to ‘‘ Snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art;” to ‘‘Make each day a critic on the last;” to ‘* Waft a 
sigh from Indus to the Pole;” to ‘‘ Help me through this long 
disease, my life;” to “‘Do good by stealth and blush to find it 
fame;” to ‘‘ Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year ;”” 
to ‘‘ Die of a rose in aromatic pain; ” to ‘‘ Damn with faint praise, 
assent with civil leer;’’ ‘“‘ And wretches hang, that jurymen may 
dine ;”’ ‘‘ And mistress of herself, though china fall;” ‘‘ The mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease;” ‘“‘A youth of frolics, an old 
age of cards;” “I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came;” 
“As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye;” ‘ Stretched on the 
rack of a too easy chair;’’ and so on, to infinity. For the most 
part, as you perceive, these lines may not only be detached with- 
out harm to the integrity of the sense, but they are self-explana- 
tory no less than self-continent. I say, for the most part, they 
are so. You might select from the same poet other lines as rich 
in various merit as these, to be ranged under certain heads, as, 


for example : 
Forms of Government. 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Ambition. 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 
Dull Poets. 
Sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep. 


Admiration of Archaic Authors. 
It is the rust we value, not the gold. 


Man. 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

Besides these he has a multitude of single lines, perhaps of no 
very eminent literary merit, but withal having somewhat that has 
earned for them the distinction of proverbial currency: such as, 
** A little learning is a dangerous thing,” ‘‘ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?”” “‘ Man never is, but always to be blest,” ‘‘ The 
Feast of Reason and the Flow of Soul,” ‘Thou wert my guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man,” 
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**An honest man’s the noblest work of God;” and many more 
such. I would have you also to observe that in what little of erotic 
poetry Pope essayed, he discovers an equal gift of expressing in 
single lines the most impassioned and tumultuary states of feeling ; 
as in “ Eloisa to Abelard ”’— 


Oppose thyself to heaven; dispute my heart! 
And— 


All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 
These lines, Sir, are more than rhetorical ; they are nobly passionate 
and dramatic. I suppose it is a small merit in the eyes of your 
generation that these lines do not purchase their force or felicity 
by extravagance of epithet or intemperance of phrase. 

Int.—Is it not possible to place too high a value on mere nega- 
tive virtues—mere freedom from literary vice? If I may add 
another to your list of Pope’s memorable single lines, I would 
remind you that ‘‘ Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend.” 
But on the score of classic severity, which of your poets of the 
Boileau-Pope school can show as pure a diction as Matthew 
Arnold’s? I myself like splendour and sumptuousness for their 
own sake, and don’t object to a style that is ‘stiff with gorgeous 
embroidery ;” but if purity of design and chaste frugality of deco- 
ration make a classic, I confess Pope seems to me merely a magni- 
ficent barbarian beside such a poet as Matthew Arnold. Have you 
read his verse, Dr. Johnson ? 

Johnson.—l have; and it is among the most excellent which 
your age produced. I lament that there is in it much that is alien 
to my apprehension—much that reflects, apparently, a mental 
world of which I have no private report; but he has many pages 
where I encounter no such impediment to understanding, and when 
I come to write his memoir in the continuation which I am pre- 
paring of my Lives of the Poets, you shall not need to reproach me 
with parsimony of praise. [Takes up his pen, writes fluently, and 
slowly declaims whilst writing.) His sonnets almost persuade me 
to a reluctant respect for that literary form. His elegiac poem of 
“* Thyrsis,” if not the noblest, is the most perfect threnody in our 
language. Undeformed by the juxtaposition of irreconcilables, the 
jostling of Saint Peter and Jove, which makes Gothic the grace and 
barbaric the splendour of ‘‘ Lycidas ;”” unvexed by the hostilities 
and resentments which distort the beauty and interrupt the har- 
mony of ‘‘Adonais;” it borrows just so much of classic costume, 
it employs just so much of antique allusion, as dignify without 
encumbering, and, without disguising, adorn ; and it preserves the 
accents of grief unsilenced by the chords of poesy, the chords of 
poesy unjarred by the accents of grief. 
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“VACCINATION” IN THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.—A REPLY. 


A WELL-INFORMED writer in the June number of the National Review 
has done me the honour to subject the article by me upon Vaccina- 
tion, in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, to a most. 
minute scrutiny. In the space of fourteen columns of miscellane- 
ous information upon the subject, he has detected seven state- 
ments which he holds to be erroneous, or inadequate, or loose ; 
and for these seven things he has dealt with me in as personal 
a@ manner and with as much solemnity as if I had been guilty of 
the seven deadly sins. He acknowledges that some of these 
inaccuracies had been pointed out in a leading article of a great 
daily newspaper on. the 25th of December last; he might have 
added that the one which he places first in his list was both exposed 
and answered in a medical journal a week or two later; and he 
would doubtless have stated to his readers, if he had seen my 
intimation of the fact, that those of the alleged errors which 
seemed to demand correction had been corrected on the plates for 
the benefit of future impressions, according to the ordinary practice 
with works of reference. But Mr. H. Preston-Thomas is either 
unaware of that, or he is not satisfied; he is clearly desirous that 
I should answer for the whole of them once more, and it would be 
ungracious in me to refuse. I shall take the opportunity at the 
same time to notice some differences between us, not in matters 
of fact, but in matters of reasoning or opinion. 

I admit, then, that I stated the statutory fee for a public vac- 
cination at one shilling and sixpence, when I ought to have said 
“not less than one shilling and sixpence,” so as to cover the 
mileage allowances in country districts. I admit, also, that I 
mentioned a lower-scale bonus of sixpence, as well as a higher-scale 
bonus of one shilling, whereas the former, it would seem, never 
existed except upon paper, and was abolished altogether four or 
five years ago. I admit, thirdly, that I gave three months from 
birth as the statutory limit for vaccination in England, whereas 
I should have said (space permitting) ‘within three months of 
birth, or as soon afterwards as the public arrangements of the 
district in which the parents live will afford them an opportunity 
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of obtaining gratuitous vaccination” (Seaton). I admit, fourthly, 
that in a statistical table, I erroneously, but without evil intent, 
represented the deaths from small-pox in the year 1875 to have 
been 950, whereas they were no more than 849, having taken the 
numbers from a table published several years ago by a well-known 
medical editor in an essay entitled The Truth about Vaccination. 
Fifthly, I confess to a good deal of annoyance at having inad- 
vertently written the word ‘‘death-rate’’ instead of ‘‘ deaths,” 


_when adding a heading to a statistical table, notwithstanding that I 


had already made it clear, by more than one reference in the text, 
that the figures in the table were the actual deaths, and not ratios 
per million living. And, lastly, I admit now, as I explained at the 
time, that certain figures applying to the years 1852, 1853, and 
1854, were merely an approximate calculation, inasmuch as the 
real figures were not to be found in the Registrar-General’s Reports 
for the respective years ; the real figures, I now learn, are given 
in an “occasional table” in the Report for a subsequent year, 
which I was unlucky enough not to stumble upon, although I 
was in search of it. 

The seventh error I shall hardly acknowledge to be an error. 
It is the statement that vaccination and re-vaccination are ab- 
solutely without exception in the army and navy, and that the 
proportion of unvaccinated cases of small-pox in these services is 
accordingly nil. I am asked to alter this because of eleven 
unvaccinated Kroomen on board ships of war in tropical waters. 
I should not mind altering it for a better reason, but I decline to 
do so for Kroomen. There is, however, a better reason. Two- 
fifths of the vaccinations upon newly enlisted men fail to “‘ take,” 
one-fifth are counted as partial failures, and only two-fifths produce 
the correct vesicle. That is the somewhat uniform experience of 
the principal European armies, including the British. I leave it 
to Mr. Preston-Thomas to choose his own theory of the failures. 
Either the power of a previous vaccination is still unexhausted, in 
which case my statement about the proportion of unvaccinated 
cases in the army and navy is sufficiently exact (barring the 
Kroomen) ; or the frequent insusceptibility of adults as compared 
with infants is due to some change in the tissues in later years, in 
which case Mr. Preston-Thomas will find it difficult to recommend 
his scheme of enforced re-vaccination as a practicable measure. 

The incriminated article contains other misstatements of fact, 
it appears, beside these seven. Although I do not enjoy doing 
penance, yet I protest that 1 would rather have had a new 
set of errors to answer for this time, if only for the sake 
of variety. I will acknowledge one other of my own accord, 
and that too a serions error. I have given the deaths from small- 
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pox in Prussia for the year 1871 as 69,839. The number is 
exaggerated by 10,000; the correct number is 59,839. That is an 
error which, I can say truly, caused me more discomfort than all 
the other trivialities put together. On searching for the origin of 
my mistake, I found it in a most unlikely place, in a Blue Book 
issued by the Medical Department. The late Dr. E. C. Seaton, 
for all his habitual accuracy, made that clerical error, or allowed 
that misprint to pass, in the account of the great small-pox 
epidemic of the years 1870-78, which he compiled in his official 
capacity for the Report of the Medical Department, 1874. The 
mistake happens to be a very awkward one, although entirely 
venial. I doubt if even Mr. Preston-Thomas himself would have 
been severe upon it, supposing him to have found it out and 
traced it to its source. 

These small inaccuracies, omissions, approximations, or insuf- 
ficiently guarded expressions, reaching the grand total of seven, 
will not mislead anyone; nor are they different in kind from the 
slips which might be detected in almost any enclyclopzedic state- 
ment on a subject of entangled controversy, if search were made 
by an equally experienced eye, or with an equally powerful magni- 
fying glass. I pass from them to the vital points with which my 
critic’s article is mainly occupied; and, in dealing with these, I 
shall not take up the ground of an anti-vaccinist debater, but 
merely seek to justify myself as a contributor to a work of 
reference. 

In planning the article, there were two subjects of inquiry that 
presented themselves as preliminary and fundamental. The first 
was the pathology of cow-pox, or the nature and characters of the 
inoculated disease ; the second was the epidemiology of small-pox, 
or the natural course, habits, and epidemic history of the disease 
against which the modifying or preventive influence was used. 
After these preliminaries there would come the great subject of 
controversy, the evidence of protection on the large scale. And 
lastly, one would have to deal with the risks of vaccination. I 
venture to say that no writer who had undertaken the subject for 
a work of reference would have omitted any of these subdivisions, 
although there would be room, of course, for considerable diffe- 
rences in the manner of treatment. Previous experience in writing 
other articles for the same work had taught me that the method 
which contributors were expected to follow was the scientific and 
historical ; and an adherence to some such general plan appeared 
to be called for more especially in a subject which was a con- 
troverted one among the public. The method will hardly be 
challenged. What I am accused of is an unfair or an inadequate 
application of it to the particular subject. I shall take the four 
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divisions in order: the pathology of cow-pox, the epidemiology of 
small-pox, the evidence of protection, and the risks of vaccination. 
practice; and in that order I shall endeavour to meet the criticisms 
of Mr. Preston-Thomas. 

I am accused of occupying the pages of a work of reference with 
a ‘‘ speculation’ about cow-pox, interesting, indeed, to patho- 
logists, but irrelevant to the matter in hand. In slightly different 
terms I have been charged with advocating a novel theory, instead 
of expounding accepted doctrine. Novelty, I may say, is no 
objection in itself to what may appear in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica; the preface to the first volume, by the late Professor 
Spencer Baynes, makes distinct provision for new facts, or for a 
new reading of facts. However, the novelty, so far as I am con- 
cerned, was not in the pathological facts of cow-pox, but in dwel- 
ling upon the pathology of the disease at all. Nothing is related 
as to the historical cow-pox and the sources of vaccine lymph 
which is not to be found in the best authorities. Being aware 
that it had become unusual for modern writers to make more than 
an oblique reference to these matters of pathology and history, I 
sought to anticipate any objections to the sudden obtrusion of 
neglected matter by publishing separately, and in advance, all 
that I had gleaned from historical sources while collecting 
materials for my article. That publication was intended to bear 
the brunt of criticism, and it preceded the article by more than a 
year. It contained some things which would have been out of 
place in a general work of reference, in any case; but it included 
all the data which I intended to use in the article, unless I found 
reason meanwhile to correct or withdraw them. Mr. Preston- 
Thomas says that most people had probably heard for the first 
time of this publication when they saw the title of it quoted in the 
Encyclopedia. It is exceedingly probable, inasmuch as the book 
was written for the medical profession ; there is, indeed, no reason 
why Mr. Preston-Thomas himself, whom I take to be a layman, 
should have heard of it. But in professional circles it was heard 
of, and was commented on in the usual way of medical books. It 
invited criticism or correction, but, up to the present time, the 
account which it gave of the pathology of cow-pox has not been 
challenged. The facts were probably a surprise to those who 
read them, as they were certainly a surprise to myself when I 
came upon them in the original authorities, from Jenner down- 
wards. Cow-pox proves, on the scientific evidence, to be a disease 
wholly unlike small-pox ; although I was taught as a student, and 
I believe most of my contemporaries huve been taught, that 
cow-pox was small-pox of the cow. It does not follow, of course, 
that the systematic inoculation of it has had no influence in 
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changing the epidemic course of human small-pox; it follows, 
however, that the influence of the one disease upon the other 
could not have been owing to any close pathological affinity 
between them. 

Mr. Preston-Thomas has nothing to say against that recital of 
the pathology of cow-pox, except that he does not see the use of it. 
I doubt whether any member of the medical profession will support 
him there. We are all agreed as to the utility of pathology in 
general, and the pathology of vaccine can hardly be an exception. 
In an empirical art like medicine, pathology has an assured place. 
The benefits that the profession owes to it are a common-place of 
medical rhetoric. In many instances it has confirmed the empi- 
rical practice, whilst making it more certain and more reasoned ; in 
some instances it has led to modifications of treatment, and in a few 
cases it has acted as a slow disintegrating force. The gradual 
disuse and ultimate abandonment of blood-letting is an instance 
of the physiological and pathological analysis bringing about a 
change of view which the empirical! evidence of results, extending 
over several centuries, had failed to impress upon the minds of 
practitioners. I am not concerned to maintain here that we may 
expect, in course of time, a corresponding change of view from a 
close study of the pathology of cow-pox; I have merely to vindi- 
cate the introduction of the subject into a scientific article in a 
work of reference. Certainly, no other medical subject would have 
been thought adequately treated if the pathology had been left 
out. 

The next division of the subject is the epidemic history of small- 
pox, its place among other epidemics, the habits of the disease, so 
to speak, and the laws to which it conforms. If it be a question 
of one thing influencing another, or of the extent of such influence, 
or of the best way of directing such influence, it is clearly desirable 
to know as much as we can, not only of the agent, but also of the 
thing acted upon. Here, again, the practical man will be apt to 
say that such knowledge is useless. The analogy of the empirical 
use of drugs in disease is sometimes appealed to here, in order to 
show that practice need not wait upon theory. The art of physic, 
it is said, consists in introducing substances of which we know 
little into an organism of which we know less; and yet medicine is 
a fairly successful art. The answer, I suppose, is that the more 
we know of either or both, the more intelligent will practice become. 
My critic is too well aware of the scientific currents stirring every- 
where to take any objection to the epidemiology of small-pox. 
His objections are only on points of detail, and these I feel bound 
to notice. 


Mr. Preston-Thomas is not so careful as a writer with so lofty a 
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standard of accuracy ought to be when he represents me as tracing 
the decline of small-pox to “ sanitation.” It is odd that he should 
name in that connection certain forms of sanitation which I did 
not mention—sewerage, water-supply, and nuisance removal. 
These, of course, are valuable against the morbid poisons, or 
disease-germs, that reside in the soil; but I am entirely of the 
opinion of my critic, that they have comparatively little influence 
upon small-pox. The improvements since the last century, which 
I specially named, were a better hygiene of the person, better ven- 
tilation, and more spacious residential quarters. These improve- 
ments, I said, had told most in lessening the amount of smali-pox 
among the well-to-do, and I added that it was in crowded and 
ill-ventiJated courts and tenement-houses where small-pox lingered 
most. 

But “sanitation,” in that sense, was not the principal theme of 
the section on the natural habits of small-pox as an epidemic. 
Small-pox is one of several types of epidemic disease, and has to 
be considered in relation to the others. The species of disease, 
and especially of epidemic disease, are apt to come and go, having 
sometimes a short career and sometimes a long one ; some species 
which were familiar not so long ago, are now all but extinct ; other 
species have come to the front. There is a sort of competition 
among existing epidemic species, so that the mortality, especially 
among infants and children, is caused now by one prevalent type, 
now by another. ‘To use the words which I took from Dr. Farr, 
these are displacing or substitutive factors of mortality. Hence, 
some diseases seem to disappear as if capriciously, like the plague 
from western Europe, the truth being that plague was ‘‘ displaced ” 
by typhus and small-pox. Typhus itself has all but disappeared ; 
although as recently as 1840 it was said in the House of Commons 
(17th June), and doubtless said as a matter of contemporary 
experience, that ‘‘it was well-known that typhus carried off the 
greatest number of children, and that small-pox took off the next 
greatest number.’’ And so, again, it has been obvious in many 
parts of the country during the last two or three years, that 
measles has been epidemic among children very much as small-pox 
used to be in the last century. 

This principle of equivalence, or substitution, among prevalent 
types of disease applies also to such as are not contagious. One of 
the most destructive diseases of childhood in our time is summer 
diarrhea, which was little heard of until the end of last century, 
was heard of first in the towns and cities of the United States, 
and has come more to the front in Britain as the urban population 
has increased, owing to rapid expansion of industries. 

There is an illustration from Leicester, which I have seen used 
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in a medical journal as an argument against the ‘“ sanitation” 
theory of the decline of small-pox. In Leicester they have had 
little small-pox since 1871, but they have had a great deal of 
infantile diarrhea. If there had been less of the latter there would 
probably have been more of contagious maladies; perhaps there 
would have been a certain amount of small-pox itself, although there 
are many indications that small-pox, like typhus, has been dying 
out according to some law of succession or substitution among the 
types of disease. So far as considerations of that kind have been 
introduced into the article, the intention was to afford some clue 
to the maze of vaccination statistics, or some guiding principle for 
deciding between rival presentations of them. There is hardly 
any point more important for a correct handling of the statistical 
evidence than to ascertain the prevalent types or modes of 
small-pox in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There is 
abundant evidence on this subject in the works of Sydenham, 
Huxham, Haygarth, and others. Small-pox in those days presented 
itself under the same variety of forms as in our own time: the 
discrete, the confluent, and the malignant. Epidemics varied much 
in severity of type, some of them having a high average mortality, 
and others an exceedingly low one. Jenner himself mentions an 
epidemic of small-pox in the western counties, about the year 1790, 
which caused few or no deaths. Sydenham, in the seventeenth 
century, uses language about the mildness of small-pox which 
modern readers will be apt to suspect of exaggeration. The best 
evidence is, of course, the numerical calculations of the percentage 
of deaths. I gave the estimate of Jurin and others, 18°8 per cent. 
of fatal cases. Dr. Jurin was secretary to the Royal Society in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and his papers on small-pox 
will be found in the Philosophical Transactions. He got his figures 
from correspondents in Yorkshire, Sussex, Wales, and Massachu- 
setts, and he expresses his satisfaction with their trustworthiness. 
One death in five cases, one death in five or six cases, rather more 
than eighteen in the hundred, nineteen in the hundred—these are 
his various estimates. Massey, the apothecary to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, thought Jurin’s estimate much too high, his own 
experience at Christ’s Hospital having been that fatal cases were 
exceedingly rare; but Jurin’s estimate was a good average for 
mild and severe cases together, and an average that came out with 
a good deal of uniformity for districts far apart. 

Mr. Preston-Thomas administers to me the severest of all his 
reproofs over this matter of the mortality from small-pox in the 
last century. He will accept no eighteenth century evidence but 
that of the London Small-pox Hospital. That hospital was a small 
one; it seems to have admitted on an average less than 400 cases 
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in the year, the annual average of cases in London for the corres- 
ponding years having been about 10,000 (annual average of 2,153 
deaths). Would it be surprising if the cases admitted to that 
limited accommodation should prove to have been rather more severe 
than Jurin’s average? During the eighteen years 1746-1763, the 
deaths in the hospital were, on an average, ninety in the year, or 
25°3 per cent. of the cases admitted; for the last quarter of the 
century, the proportion of deaths to cases admitted was 32 per 
cent. The hospital mortality of last century should accordingly be 
estimated about 29 per cent.; and that is the only legitimate com- 
parison to make with the hospital mortality of our own time. 
The contention is plausible, but there is an ugly fallacy lurking in 
it. One part of the fallacy is that the London Small-pox Hospital 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century did not accommodate so 
much as one-twentieth part of all the cases of small-pox in London, 
and that, presumably, it received an excessive proportion of urgent 
or severe cases. The other part of the fallacy is that the small-pox 
hospitals of our own time, notably those of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, have swept up cases of all kinds, including a very 
large proportion which would not have been taken to hospital at 
all, except for the purpose of isolating them and limiting the spread 
of contagion in the houses, the mildest case being theoretically as 
contagious as the severest. If I had introduced into a work of re- 
ference Mr. Preston-Thomas’s plausible comparison of eighteenth- 
century hospital mortality with nineteenth-century hospital 
mortality, I should have laid myself open to a worse charge than 
that of ‘‘ characteristic slovenliness.” Jurin’s estimate for the 
eighteenth century, of one death in five or six cases, although it 
does not appear to have been a hospital estimate exclusively or even 
mainly, is the one that ought to be set beside the hospital mortality 
of our own time. The estimate of one death in three or four cases 
is taken from a hospital in an entirely different position from the 
great epidemic hospitals of the present day, and it is an exceptional 
estimate. 

The third division of the subject relates to the evidence of pro- 
tection. It is probably to this part of the article that my critic 
specially refers when he says that my conclusions are not clearly 
expressed. It did not seem to be my business to sum up the evi- 
dence on a subject of controversy. Having endeavoured to clear 
the ground for a correct statement of the issues, I left it to readers 
to draw their own conclusions from the statistical evidence. The 
only other course would have been to make the article a thorough- 
going apology for vaccination, as in the last edition; and if that 
had been the course resolved upon, I should have certainly declined 
to fulfil my engagement with the editors, after all that I had 
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learned in collecting the materials. I need hardly say that it 
would have been to my advantage in some important respects, if 
I had withdrawn from the engagement in any case. 

I come, lastly, to the risks of vaccination. Readers of Mr. 
Preston-Thomas’s criticism must have thought that I had made too 
much of them in the Encyclopedia article. I believe the contrary 
will be found to be the case. Thus, although the German Medical 
Commission of 1884 dwelt upon the very considerable risk of 
bringing forward the seeds of scrofula, and recommended a change 
in the vaccination procedure to obviate that risk, the question of 
scrofula was passed over by me in a general reference which may 
well seem inadequate. Again, the belief is commonly held in the 
West Indies that leprosy is induced by vaccination. Apart from 
antecedent probability one way or the other, depending on dis- 
putable points in the pathology of leprosy, the ambiguity of the 
evidence for particular cases seemed to be such as to warrant the 
omission of all reference to leprosy in the article. The risk which is 
most in the minds of all is what Sir Thomas Watson once called “the 
ghastly risk,’’ and on that I shall now say a few words in conclusion. 

The one novelty which I have endeavoured to advocate, and to 
urge dogmatically, in this question, is that the so-called syphilis 
which has occasionally followed vaccination has not been that 
opprobrious disease at all. The obnoxious facts about the nature 
of cow-pox are as old as the century, but they lend themselves to a 
theory of the nature of vaccino-syphilis, which is new, and is at the 
same time a help towards clearing up an acknowledged mystery. 
The view that I take of the disease is more optimist than the usual 
one. Of course, if my view is wrong, its optimist character is no 
excuse for it. But, although I published it in such a manner as 
to invite discussion more than a year before the Encyclopedia article 
appeared, it has not been seriously objected to; and it has not been 
objected to at all, except on the questionable ground that the incu- 
bation period of the suspected disease is definite enough to make 
the diagnosis clear under all circumstances. In writing of this 
particular sequel of vaccination, I not only endeavoured to clear it 
of its opprobrious associations, but I stated a number of reassuring 
things about it which are matters of fact, and not theoretical at all. 
Thus I stated, on the evidence of recorded outbreaks, that fatalities 
were not very common, that remote effects on the constitution were 
almost unknown, and that only a small proportion of all the 
victims in the several groups of cases had any worse effects than a 
temporary sore or sores at one or more of the places where the 
vaccine lymph had been inserted. Of such groups of cases, which 


have occurred mostly abroad, I gave a list, with full references to 
authorities. 
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Mr. Preston-Thomas will admit, I think, that there has been no 
exaggeration so far. It is in connection with another point that I 
have incurred his censure. Repeated references in Parliament and 
in the Press have made it known to many that the deaths of infants 
from that disease in general have increased since 1850, or earlier, 
out of proportion to the birth-rate. Dealing with the well-known 
contention that the increase was due to compulsory vaccination, I 
argued through several pages of my book, published in 1887, that 
the alleged cause was antecedently improbable, for one reason 
among others, that these fatal cases, when examined as to their 
symptoms and pathology, had in general the distinctive type of 
congenital disease, or of disease born with the child; and I 
adduced some reasons which would explain the disproportionate 
increase of congenital disease. I discovered also, in the Scottish 
registration returns, that the deaths from infants under that head- 
ing belonged mostly to the first three months of life, whereas the 
statutory limit for vaccination in Scotland is six months. Both 
the pathological evidence as to the type of disease (unlike what 
vaccination has caused in the recorded outbreaks among infants), 
and the statistical evidence from Scotland, seemed to me to be well- 
nigh irresistible, and did, as a matter of fact, create a strong bias 
against the theory of the increase being due to vaccination. 

But I could not altogether get over the fact that the increase 
was peculiarly great in the year 1854, coincident with the great 
extension of public vaccinations in that year. If there had been 
no sudden leap in 1854, there would have been no occasion to 
entertain the hypothesis of cause and effect. But the coincidence 
was such as to arrest the attention of an ordinarily cautious 
reasoner, and it seemed necessary, pending some more satisfactory 
explanation of it, to entertain the possibility that there might be 
an element of cause and effect in it, notwithstanding a theoretical 
bias the other way. Hence the appearance of “‘ hedging” my 
opinion, for which I am severely taken to task. 

Mr. Preston-Thomas is himself aware that there is a real diffi- 
culty. He addresses himself to it, and offers a solution of it. If 
his solution were sufficient, I should have no hesitation about 
accepting it absolutely; as it is, can only accept it so far as it 
goes. His explanation is that the increase is only in appearance, 
being due to an alteration in the mode of entry in the tables. In 
the Registrar-General’s report for 1854, the deaths assigned to 
“causes not specified” were 1,237 less than in 1853. It is 
assumed, accordingly, that 1,287 deaths were distributed, in the 
tables for 1854, over various specified headings, and that the 
share which fell to the disease here in question caused the figures 
to mount up suddenly 55 per cent. for all periods of life. It may 
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have been so, but there is nothing publicly known outside 
Somerset House to prove that it was so. We can be guided only 
by probabilities, and it seems hardly probable that one disease out 
of many should have had assigned to it no less than 28 per cent. of 
the 1,237 deaths which are assumed to have been drafted from the 
unclassified residue. 

Nor can I accept Mr. Preston-Thomas’s other piece of evidence 
concerning the sudden rise in the figures for the year 1854, 
although it is put forward in so superior a manner that I seem 
to be doing a bold thing in rejecting it. ‘It is noticeable,” he 
says, “‘ that, whereas the increase was 42 per cent. in the case of 
infants under one year (who alone could be affected by the Vacci- 
nation Act of 1853), it was no less than 79 per cent. among older 
persons.” As a practical man, my critic will agree with me that 
it is not a question of who could be affected by the Act, but of who 
were actually affected by it. On that point we have precise infor- 
mation. Dr. E. C. Seaton, who watched the effects of the Act 
more closely than anyone, said, in evidence before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1871: ‘‘The fact was that the people, having 
to bring their babies under the compulsory law to be vaccinated, 
brought also their elder children, to whom the compulsion did not 
apply.” Accordingly we find in the returns that, while the 
vaccinations increased in 1854 by 103 per cent. in infants under 
one, they increased also by 65 per cent. in persons above one year 
(174,947 vaccinations above one year in 1858, as against 290,111 in 
1854). There was thus, in 1854, a quite unusual number of vaccina- 
tions of ‘‘ elder children,” as Dr. Seaton says, brought about by the 
indirect operation of the new law. This is an important fact for 
testing the truth of the hypothesis that a sudden increase of vacci- 
nation brought with it sudden increase of a certain disease. Did 
the elder children share in that increase along with the infants? 
Curiously enough, they did. It is Mr. Preston-Thomas’s own 
argumént that the increase was but 42 per cent. in infants under 
one, and no less than 79 per cent. “‘ in older persons.’”’ Now, who 
were these older persons more particularly? Not a few of them 
were infants in their second year ; of these there died of the disease 
in question, 76 in 1854, as against 24 the year before, and as 
against an annual average of 19 for six years before—a rise of 
more than 200 per cent. for the second year of life. As the total 
is not a large one, let us take all children under five in one class, 
and all persons above five in another. In all infants and children 
under five, the deaths from the particular disease in 1854 increased 
by 80 per cent. above the annual average of the previous six years ; 
in all persons above five, they increased by 29 per cent. above the 
annual average for the previous six years. ‘The coincidence of 
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disease with vaccination, as it was actually practised in 1854 upon 
infants under the law as well as upon older children not under the 
law, does not appear the less striking the more closely tke figures 
are analyzed. I do not like the fact any more than Mr. Preston- 
Thomas himself does, and I am open to any good explanation which 
will prove it to be a mere coincidence, and not cause and effect, 
having a strong bias towards the opinion that vaccination never 
communicates that infantile disease, as correctly diagnosed. But 
I see no prospect of clearing up these disputable matters, or of 
placing them on a scientific basis, unless there is a general dis- 
position to avoid such ambiguous generalities as the “older 
persons ” above referred to. 


C. Creicuton, M.D. 
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“‘ A cHILD cannot discriminate between what is allegory and what is 
not ; and whatever, at that age, is adopted as a matter of belief 
has a tendency to become fixed and indelible; and, therefore, 
perhaps, we ought to esteem it of the greatest importance that the 
fictions which children first hear should be adapted in the most 
perfect manner to the promotion of virtue.” 

This will do very well for a text on which to base a certain 
discourse touching the hold which the Church has over both 
Croesus minor and Penes minor. And, seriously, we all agree with 
Plato, though we reserve to ourselves the right of putting his 
words into very manifold practice. 

All children—yes, even those whom the ancient Church has 
declared to be ‘‘ children of wrath,” and, being unbaptized, to be 
vials filled with sinful nature—are born in Eden. It is a long 
hark back to Genesis; but Genesis is a very interesting stage of 
the proceedings, and we do not care how long the exodus is post- 
poned. Eden has vanished—the Biblical Eden. No man can put 
his finger on the map, from China to the Canary Isles, from the 
Mountains of the Moon to the coasts of the Baltic, and say with 
decision ‘‘ Here was Eden.” Eden is, however, a garden created 
by every child, as soon as wonder begins. 

A fairy thing with red, round cheeks, 

That always finds and never seeks. 
That is the condition of wonder, surprise being as yet unborn. 
“Once upon a time” is in danger, they tell you. Never, so long 
as there remains one child to be born into this world. And “‘ once 
upon a time” has an influence, that imperceptible influence which 
arrogates nothing to itself, but is felt, and works modestly. 
Crcesus minor becomes Croesus major; and in scores of cases his 
friends and enemies point to him and say, with the finger of scorn 
directed at him, ‘‘To what purpose was this £2,000 spent in 
waste ?”’ We turn to Alma Mater and ask who has produced 
this unwise child? And the University saith, ‘‘It is not in me.” 
And we ask the explanation of the schools, and they answer, “‘ It is 
not in me”; and, to a certain degree, within certain limitations, 
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they answer truth. This magnum opus began to be written upon 
while yet in the kingdom, the glorious kingdom, of ‘‘once upon a 
time.” 

The Church is not idle from the first. Not a few of the most 
ancient and beautiful legends have been laid hold of by Christian 
hands and baptized with holy water. But the Church does more 
than this; it reiterates, under a changed name, aspect, and 
importance, the lustratio, ‘“‘ dies lustricus quo infantes lustrantur et 
nomen accipiunt,” and (less particularly) the festival of the 
Spopidpdrov yap. The sign of the Cross on the brow is the 
bulla aurea, the outward and visible sign against the fascination of 
the world and the flesh; Christianity adds “and of the Devil.” 
The child is yet in ‘“‘ Eden,”’ he will not emerge for a considerable 
while; but the Church has taken the precaution, so far as she is 
able, of securing his fidelity. She interferes no further. The 
patria potestas or, to speak more accurately, the gremii potestas, is 
recognized as having sway. But the Church has undoubtedly 
secured a vantage-ground. It is, indeed, certain that the child 
has, unknowing though it was, been dandled on the knees of 
Mother Church and been breathed upon by that august and 
maternal breath. One of the most able of the Radical Party 
has spoken of baptism as an “‘unmeaning mummery.” This 
expression from the lips of an eminent critic and philosopher is 
childish. The metaphors of baptism may be construed diff- 
erently: one man may read between the lines what to another 
man is absolutely invisible, and remains invisible. We admit 
for ourselves we do not believe that any extraordinary change is 
taking place during the office of baptism in the child’s being, 
moral, or spiritual. We do not hold, as many clergymen exhort 
and teach, that an infant enters the sacred building a “child of 
wrath’ and emerges a “child of God,” heir to an incorruptible 
inheritance. With the doctrine that teaches that children dying 
without baptism are in parlous state, only to be rescued thence 
by the mercy and condescending graciousness of God, we wholly 
disagree. We detest the doctrine, and deny the premises on which 
it is based. But baptism is a beautiful and pathetic picture. It 
is a service, of which the words are little less beautiful than those 
of the burial service. Were this all, to describe the touching 
ceremony of dedicating each young Hannibal to eternal warfare 
against a terrible foe could be no act of mummery, But baptism 
is more than this. It was natural enough that those who in the 
earliest days of Christianity professed the new religion should 
require an outward mark, a visible badge. Other nations, the 
Jews among them, had peculiar rites distinguishing them one 
from the other. The hideous rite of circumcision was now to 
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be supplanted gradually and with a circumspect hand by 
the beautiful rite instituted by the founder of Christianity. 
The Church is perfectly right, from its point of view, to estab- 
lish this as the crucial test of admittance to its pale. It is true 
that the action is involuntary on the part of the chief actor 
in the scene; but no objection can seriously be raised to the 
validity of the parents exercising a natural power, unless the 
theory of an instantaneous change be held. A church which had 
no dogmas, asserted no horizons, put down no ipse dixit to be 
followed would speedily have no disciples. A church which posted 
up “Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” a ‘‘do-as-you-please ”’ 
system to anyone who chose to accept his own or her own views, 
without any consideration of the laws binding a religious equally 
with a civil community, would cease to attract those who find in 
such a service perfect liberty. We are probably contending largely 
about the strict use of words, but we by no means agree with the 
Rev. Llewellyn Davies, all too late recognized among the crowd, 
who, in his able sermon of “‘ The Christian Teacher and Politics,”’ 
seems to regard a certain jealousy on behalf of the rights of church 
religion as out of place and improper. ‘“ History,” he writes, “‘ and 
the best divinity alike warn us against the error of making the 
cause of the Church, or the cause of religion, the supreme object of 
our devotion,” and again, “it has been too amply proved that 
those who give themselves to the worship of the Church or of 
religion have not in general the keenest susceptibility towards 
justice and equity and humanity.” Herein, and in the writings 
and sermons of able clergy, such as Archdeacon Farrar and many 
similarly-minded men, is a serious mistake. Clergymen who are 
perpetually unfrocking themselves in the pulpit, and are frequently 
engaged in finding out the blemishes of their own order, are but 
poorly occupied. Men who are full of grievances against those of 
their own profession may win an audience, but hardly a very 
critical one. The cause of religion requires a certain apparatus, 
certain ritual, certain ceremonies, and to empty these of all mean- 
ing is hardly the part of a well-disposed or well-affected mind. It 
is one thing to be constantly finding fault with brother clergymen 
for extreme dogmatic views, extreme ritual, extreme ceremonial 
observance, before a mixed congregation who come to hear the 
preacher, not the Word of God; it is quite another to remonstrate 
in private, to dissuade quietly, and in a manner free of offence. 
Religious observances may appear to an outsider follies; but, as 
M. Rénouf wisely showed in his Hibbert lecture, even the animal, 
the low animal, worship of Egypt has a most emphatic moral and 
a meaning. Accretions fasten on to, and often choke the life of, 
the true symbol; but could you strip off from the tree the para- 
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sitical ivy which clutches its whole body so tightly, you would find 
the sap still flows freely, the tree is yet a thing of life. 

The Church has then secured, so to speak, a basis of action. 
She addresses her members, and reminds them that in baptism 
their duty but begins; that the continuance and ultimate aims 
must be consistent with such a beginning. 

Observe, then, that we are dealing not with education as an 
abstract idea, no, nor yet in its effect as a training for the mind, 
nor yet in any way whatever with the manifold methods and 
systems of education. Our entire object is the attitude of the 
Church towards the young, both rich and poor. So far, the 
remarks generally apply to all. 

A quantity of religious truth, more of less dogmatic, is now 
brought to bear upon the child. The Church catechism may be 
taken as a pretty fair text-book of instruction. It is eminently 
quiet in tone, and practical in statement. Charles Kingsley asserts 
it ‘‘ gives a true conception of Christ”; if this is so, then what 
further need have we of witnesses? Let it stand as an exemplar. 
Now, the patria potestas being what it is, and the mother in the 
main being the oracle of household religion, each homestead 
bestows its own proper religious formula on the child. The con- 
stant teaching of a mother abides when pretty nearly all other 
religious teaching has vanished. Instances of this sort are so 
common as almost to form a rule. Against an education of this 
kind, which imposes religious beliefs on the child, there is in 
many quarters a decided and not unnatural attack. Nothing 
better of its kind, or more explicit, has been written than the 
following, from the pen of the junior member for Newcastle :— 


The great object is to keep the minds of the young as open as possible in the 
matter of religion; to breed in them a certain simplicity and freedom from self-con- 
sciousness in finding themselves without the religious beliefs and customs of those 
around them. . . . Let a youth be trained in simple and straightforward recognition of 
the truth that we can know, and can conjecture, nothing with any assurance as to the 
ultimate mysteries of things. Let him be taught the historic place and source of the 
religions which he is not bound to accept, unless the authority for their authority 
by-and-bye brings him to another mind. A boy or girl trained in this way has an 
infinitely better chance of growing up with the true spirit and leanings of religion 
implanted in the character than if they had been educated in formule which they 
could not understand, by people who do not believe them. 


Now, with a great deal of this assertion and argument the writer 
cordially agrees. Nothing can be much more distasteful to the 
mind of any thinking person, one would have supposed, than to 
hear a quantity of formule gabbled off by a pack of choir-boys, or 
school children, or a congregation which knows with difficulty 
what the meaning of the words which they are saying is. The 
volubility, the evident thoughtlessness, of a large percentage of 
youths and girls in Ritualistic services, bowing and genuflecting, 
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and in a rapid monotone rattling off yards of dogmatic belief and 
confession has for some, certainly for the writer, an absolutely 
repulsive aspect. Then again, without in the least agreeing with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s denunciations against hymns as of great 
aptitude in services, not only are several hymns, at least in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, mere doggerel, but the sentiment is not rarely 
utterly unsuited for a mixed congregation. Examples cannot be 
quoted here at any sufficient length; the statement must be 
accepted as correct. Half an hour’s perusal will prove its truth. 
But these are matters of detail, about which we intend to speak 
presently. Mr. John Morley, able though he is, appears to labour 
under the almost necessary delusion that he can appreciate the 
sense of a formulated and dogmatic religion. Now, touching the 
substitution of this ‘“‘ openness of mind” towards religion, he seems 
to err in two respects. He offers a vague nothingness, an indefinite 
career of possibility. Arid and destitute of grass is the sandy 
substratum of his debatable ground. No one who understands . 
and has had experience of young character, can fail to be very 
sure that they demand a considerable amount of defined truths. 
Uncertainty—that potential mood—is wholly unfavourable and 
unfavoured ; the fact mood is that which they conjugate and apply 
with comparative facility. That they should learn without reason ! 
God forbid. But when they ask for an egg full of solid meat, 
do not offer them a scorpion. The great truths are the simplest ; 
reduced to their simplest elements they are most true. Advance 
the truth into a practice of life, you will then have given a most 
excellent translation. We have heard the sentiment a score of 
times that “to restore a common-place truth to its first uncommon 
lustre you need only translate it into action.” Now the essential 
basis on which Christianity must rest has been asserted by Christ 
to be the child’s spirit. The child is always “in the midst ”’; 
thence flows the spirit of the true wisdom. That which can be 
tasted, smelt, handled, cannot satisfy. The ideal before us, unable 
to be laid hold of, but seen dimly if with understanding gaze, is 
always above us, not of us. If we could stretch out our earthly- 
soiled hand, and feel it over, then would it cease to be an ideal. 
But the ideal by no means is so far above us, has by no means 
ascended to such an upper region as to preclude our hearing the 
angels sing, and the voice of the Master yet encouraging his 
disciples. The acts of faith are the sons and daughters of faith ; 
they explain her parable to the multitude. Speaking to his boy 
congregation at Rugby, Dr. Arnold explained, not once nor twice, 
how that which passes understanding may yet be read, digested, 
and reproduced. ‘‘ Assuredly the faith you find at once so un- 
interesting and so hard to understand, cannot be the ruling 
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principle of your lives; you cannot in any sense be walking by 
faith, and therefore I have thought that it might be as well to say 
a few words as to the means of gaining this faith ; to tell you how 
you may, with God’s blessing, come to understand and love it, and 
to act upon it, just as naturally as you now act every day upon 
some motive of worldly pleasure or pain.” Faith, so the great 
head-master assumed, is not a load to be removed from your 
shoulders as too heavy to be borne; it only requires a new meaning 
to be applied to its tenets, the meaning of an active Christianity. 
On this principle Arnold so successfully taught and lived. It was 
through his unhesitating adherence to this principle that, as his 
son wrote of him :— 

Therefore to thee it was given 

Many to save with thyself ; 

And at the end of the day, 

O faithful shepherd, to come 

Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 

We would, then, venture to lay down the following groundwork, 
broadly speaking capable, however, of very considerable diver- 
gence according to the speciality of individual cases. Dogmatic 
teaching, i.e., the teaching of certain great truths as a basis of 
action, should be allowed. The dogma should be copiously illus- 
trated and thoroughly explained, not blindly learnt by heart and 
committed to memory. No practical effect can possibly come of 
simply repeating formule, without the faintest conception what 
the formula is or how it can possibly be connected with the person 
who repeats the formula. What possible good could practically 
arise from the following answers, selected as specimens, in reply to 
the questions: “‘ What is thy duty towards God?” ‘ What is thy 
duty towards thy neighbour?” ‘My duty toads God is to bleed 
in Him, to fering and to loaf withold your arts, withold my mine, 
withold my sold, and with my sernth, to whirchp and give thanks, 
to put my old trash in Him, to call upon Him, to owner His old 
name and His world, and to save Him truly all the days of my life’s 
end.” ‘* My dooty toads my nabers, to love him as thyself, and to 
do to all men as I wed thou shall and to me; to love, owner, and 
sake my farther and mother ; to owner and to bay the Queen and 
all that are pet in a forty under her; to smit myself to all my 
govness, teaches, spertial pastures and marsters,” &c. &c.* If the 
opponents of dogmatic teaching smile at this marvellous recital of 
religious duty, at least so much can be said that the votaries of 
Humanity, with a big H, are hardly less badly: off. The duty of 
such a child to his neighbour is, at ieast, on a par (intellectually 
considered) with that towards his Maker. The constant saying of 


* Craik on State and Education, pp. 55, 56. 
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prayer, a meaning prayer, attendance at church, an atmosphere of 
wonted religion, where to do good for God’s honour and glory is a 
matter of course, these are effects and processes which soak in 
gradually. We imbibe this religious process in childhood by sips, 
not by gulps. We fully understand that this system is quarrelled 
with: to the objector we say, ‘‘ What has your arid and vague 
system better to offer?’’ We are quite ready not to bandage the 
child’s eyes; we are quite willing, when he is of age to understand, 
to explain to him that much of the Bible History, especially in the 
earlier stages, need not be accepted literally, but that such an 
allowance in no wise detracts from the Majesty and supremacy and 
Almighty Nature of God; we would frankly admit (to take a 
solitary but remarkable instance) that when “men believed the sun 
to be simply a lamp revolving round and lighting our world, they 
had no great difficulty in believing that it was one day literally 
arrested in its course, to illuminate an army which was engaged in 
massacring its enemies”’ ;* we hold, moreover, that a gospel with- 
out miracles would have been a higher method of education, and 
more in accordance with the ways of Him who, being no mere 
wonder-worker, declined to give a sign: but, notwithstanding all 
this allowance, we tenaciously hold to the conviction that (1) pure 
reason will never storm the kingdom of heaven; (2) that the 
wonderful is possible to an Almighty Being, and may have well 
been His method of educating a child world; (3) that the young 
are better occupied in learning goodness, truth, purity, integrity, 
as drawn from the example of Christ Himself and as dependent on 
a Divine Pattern, than in endeavouring to make out the theory of 
a life based on Humanity. Schopenhauer’s conceptions are fre- 
quently fine; the sentiment often is both sans peur and sans 
reproche; but as a basis of action, as a means of educating, it is 
valueless. 

Ces délires sacrés, ces désirs sans mesure, 

Déchainés dans vos flancs comme d’ardents 

Ces transports, c’est déja l’humanité future essaims. 

Qui s’agite en vos seins. 

Alas for the future humanity which is the offspring of this 
delirium!. We even vastly prefer ‘‘My dooty toads God is to 
bleed in Him; my dooty toads my naburs is to love him as thy- 
self.” 

We have now approached the point where Penes minor has been 
appropriated by the State. 

Erroneous views are common on matters which are in the 
highest degree public. Among many people, who ought to know 
better, there is a general impression that Board School teaching 


* Lecky, European Morals, vol. i., p. 376. 
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has practically superseded the Voluntary system. A careful 
perusal of the accompanying list will dispel such an idea :— 


Accommodation. { Average Attendance. 
Year, sas | i 
British, British, 
Church. heer sam Pam Board. Church. be ga — Board. 

1870 | 1,365,000 411,948 101,556 — 844,334 241,989 66,066 _ 
1871 1,489,428 459,761 113,490 — 891,484 266,839 73,111 _ 
1872 | 1,606,621 531,518 140,599 17,156 950,813 296,464 80,155 8,726 
1873 | 1,751,697 543,558 162,236 125,058 1,017,688 305,981 88,828 69,938 
1874 | 1,889,236 557,883 179,199 245,508 1,117,461 322,633 100,372 138,293 
1875 | 2,011,434 571,582 189,236 387,227 1,175, 328,180 106,426 227,283 
1876 | 2,105,849 563,566 703 556,150 1,217,619 327,914 110;969 328,071 
1877 | 2,171,639 563,485 213,172 705,122 1,273,041 332,140 117,969 427,533 
1878 | 2,252,794 572,882 226,497 890,164 1,368,029 351,785 126,305 559,078 
1879 | 2,301,073 582,284 242,403 1,016,464 1,426,595 361,969 136,690 669,741 
1880 | 2,327,379 582,600 248,140 1,082,634 1,471,615 364,420 145,629 769,252 
1881 | 2,351,235 582,776 261,354 1,194,268 1,490,429 364,113 152,642 856,351 
1882 | 2,385,374 584,969 269,231 1,298,746 1,538,408 370,602 160,910 945,231 
1883 | 2,413,676 587,403 272,760 1,396,604 1,562,507 373,493 162,310 1,028,904 


Another way of appreciating the work of the Church in this 
direction is to notice its expenditure on elementary education since 
the year 1811. The sum total amounts (up to the end of year 
1883) to £28,127,147, which total, however, is exclusive of the 
value of sites, a gift frequently made in the case of Voluntary 
schools, and an estimate of which would amount to more than 
a million pounds. The maintenance of the inspectors, men of 
experience, and mostly belonging to the Universities, is not less 
than £15,000 a year. Add to this the entire system of Church 
Training Colleges, the cost of testing which is entirely thrown 
upon the National Society. This Society, since its formation in 
1811 up to a period of two years ago, had disbursed itself of 
£1,143,311 8s. 10d. for various purposes connected with elemen- 
tary education. It is customary for modern Free-thought to 
desire to bow Church education to the door. Its work is done, and 
done very badly; allow a new-comer to try better at the expense 
of the ratepayer. Free-thought forgets conveniently, supposing it 
has taken the trouble to read the lessons of History. Church 
education can establish a date for itself and its work at a.p. 680, 
when the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore, established a 
school in connection with the church founded by Augustine. The 
earliest schools were naturally the work of the Church, whose 
power was pretty well identical with the State. Alfred the Great’s 
educational efforts were carried on briskly by the Church during 
the succeeding centuries ; and to the credit of the Anglo-Norman 
clergy be it said, that after the Conquest (we use the term for the 
sake of convenience) they were the authors of the founding new 
schools in any considerable towns. It is not our intention, step by 
step, to quote the details of this educational system ; let it be 
sufficient to assert that, up to the time of the Reformation, the 
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Church, meaning thereby the priesthood, had maintained its hold 
pretty thoroughly over education, and had done whatever edu- 
cational work was done. We now enter upon a period becoming 
accustomed to the invention of printing, and prone to the move- 
ment of the New Learning bearing to our shores from the 
continent. Henceforth, as Sir J. K. Shuttleworth has shown, in 
the new foundations ‘‘ the congregation was substituted for the 
monk, the joint action of clergy and laity for the exclusive control 
of the priest ; and therein lies the chief product of the Reformation 
so far as schools were concerned.” 

The Commission of 1858 thought good to recognize on an equal 
level the religious teaching of each religious body. They declined 
to carry into the schoolroom the principle of a State Church. 
The voluntary efforts of the Church, however, were to be rewarded 
by a more substantial State subsidy. On the Church lay the 
greater burden by far; and, says an impartial writer:* “It is 
to the credit of the clergy that they manfully bore the burden 
and heat of the day, and (in very poor localities) continued most 
liberally, from very narrow resources, to supply what was lacking 
in the liberality of the landlords.” The subsequent efforts of both 
parties in England to obtain a compromise with regard to Bible 
teaching and reading in schools are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. The story of Professor Maurice’s stockings is not so well 
known, but the parallel is pretty close. Frederick Maurice and a 
Pylades of his found themselvesin a dilemma. They had to appear 
in the presence of some fashionable friends this evening. Both 
were ill provided with necessary garments, &c. One pair of silk 
stockings was found. Neither wished to wear this ornament entire, 
and thereby deprive the other of such a source of gratification. 
The matter ended in an uncomfortable compromise, each putting 
one on his right leg. The efforts after a satisfactory compromise 
between Church and State were eminently uncomfortable and 
futile. Well, we have to-day what we have. 

It is easy to scoff at the labours of the Church; it is easy to 
raise an empty laugh at the eccentricities of the monk educa- 
tionalist ; it is a cheap word, though an untrue, to utter that of the 
Church’s energies of old time: 

Parturiunt montes: nascitur ridiculus mus. 

Those who live at the eleventh hour are not, unless they have 
large minds and can be truly circumspect in spirit, capable of 
appreciating the work and the disposition of the men of the hours 
of cock-crowing. The early, half-born, twilight hour, when the 
white vapours still half-shroud the great orb of day, is a very diffe- 


* Mr. Craik’s State and Education, a valuable little book in all ways, and extremely 
fair. 
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rent thing from the dazzling blaze of the severe afternoon. Society 
took an enormous time to unlearn the lessons of the heathen 
world. The lessons of Christian teaching had not yet permeated 
the school, the farm, the market, the daily household life ; religion 
had yet to penetrate into a man’s wonted habits, and be a personal 
influence. There was yet a sharp line of demarcation between the 
Church and the age, the causes of dogmatic religion and of the 
world at large. We who live to-day may see many serious incon- 
veniences and much mistake in such efforts; we a little plume 
ourselves on our superior knowledge. We must remember we live 
in the nineteenth century. The Church has had, it may be, to 
learn that it is often wise and most becoming “to stoop to con- 
quer”; she has learnt to recognize new openings, new possi- 
bilities ; to enlarge her portals. That may well be so; but we shall 
be either strangely forgetful or culpably partial if we fail to re- 
member how great things the Church has done in past time for the 
cause of education. 

Beside the Voluntary School, the Sunday School is still a power- 
ful engine in the Church’s hands. Full statistics of this branch of 
work are not to hand; but the returns for 8,405 parishes, or *58 
of the whole number, show a total of 1,289,273 scholars, and of 
118,412 teachers. About 18,680 of these scholars were com- 
municants. The number has considerably increased during the 
last two years. This branch of education has, of course, become 
of the chiefest importance, now that the system of Board Schools 
is so firmly rooted, and has become an English institution. It is 
no use discussing the merits of the system now. Viewed as a 
purely party matter, the system was strongly antagonistic to the 
Church and the Conservative cause, in the first instance ; but it is 
possible that a change may yet come over the spirit of this 
purely secular scheme. It is enough to point out that the 
Church, with regard to Penes minor, can no longer be called 
magister morum ; but, at the Same time, the educational work which 
she is carrying on unassisted is very large and important, a fact 
by no means too well known. 

With regard to Creesus minor, the case, of course, is different. 
The great public school system is in the hands of the Church, so 
far that the worship of the Church of England is provided, 
almost always daily; the whole tone of the school, though perhaps 
liberal, is not undogmatic. And not only is this true of the great 
public schools, but also very generally of the large mass of 
schools which have grown into public favour in their footsteps, 
viz., Haileybury, Malvern, Repton, Fettes, and the like, together 
with the large body of preparatory schools. As a rule, the head- 
master is a clergyman, though this quondam necessity is no longer 
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held as an axiom. With few exceptions, the head-masters are men 
of broad views, not inclined to favour dogmatic teaching, or at 
least strongly disinclined to thrust such on boys. Percival, 
Abbott, Butler, Farrar, Vaughan, Thring, Ridding, Welldon, may be 
cited as examples. Anyone who has read the school sermons of the 
above carefully (as the writer has done) will notice the conspicuous 
absence of dogmatic teaching. It is true that in the Preface to this 
volume of school sermons, In the Days of thy Youth, Archdeacon 
Farrar states that he has omitted his doctrinal discourses ; but it 
may be fair to assume that they did not occupy a foremost 
place in the category, or a few at least would have been inserted 
in a volume containing some thirty-nine sermons. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his three books of sermons delivered 
while head-master of Wellington College, out of forty-seven 
sermons has extremely few on doctrinal points. With regard to two 
of them, “‘ The Doctrine of Baptism” and ‘‘The Doctrine of Laying 
on of Hands,” it must be presumed that the intellect of boys under 
his care was superior to that of the average English boy auditor. 
Anyone who read the excellent little volume The School of Life, 
a series of seven sermons given by eminent present or past school- 
masters would, in most cases, have found it difficult to say whether 
they were written for Church people or no. In most cases. The 
sermon preached by the then Warden of Radley was, as may be 
expected, an exception. At Radley, as at Lancing, the Church 
influence is eminently strong. This is not the place to criticise 
school sermons; but the writer cannot forbear singling out one 
volume which seems pretty nearly perfect in tone, fervour, ac- 
curate judgment, and understanding sympathy with the boy-life 
of the youngest and the oldest. The sermons preached by the 
present head-master of Clifton College seem to stand out as of 
peculiar excellence. They seem to recall most nearly the voice of 
Dr. Arnold. We know nothing of Mr. Wilson; we have but once 
heard him; we simply judge by the book before us. He points 
to the old truths as the source of infinite knowledge, while he 
frankly extols the noble merits of Darwin and the other creators 
of thought. ‘‘To discard any old truth as valueless is to discard 
the one really hopeful source of further insight . . . Nothing is 
more certain, I think, than that the hopes of the theology 
and religion of the future will be got rather by extracting the 
obscured truths of the past than by inventing novelties.” A 
wisely conservative temperament, modified by perfect harmony 
with the researches and advanced learning of new scientific in- 
vestigation! Boys do not only want flowery discourses, where 
each noun is backed up and reinforced by a score of splendidly 
resounding adjectives; they do not understand how to resist temp- 
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tation and live good lives by reams of gushing poetry; they 
cannot learn to imitate the life of Christ by depending on original 
epigram or vague moralities. No; Christ must be preached, 
and the Gospel truths brought near, and the great fundamental 
dogmas—how few they are!—brought personally to bear by 
practical illustration to the heart and spirit and mind of the boy. 
Mere science preached from the pulpit, mere expurgated heathen 
philosophy, mere new editions of Plato and Aristotle brought down 
to modern time, will not bring a sinning child to pray; no, nor 
suffice for his guidance. Speaking of such a system of education, 
one of the greatest masters of English is pretty explicit. ‘‘ This 
day’s philosophy,” writes Cardinal Newman, “sets up a system of 
universal knowledge, and teaches of plants, and earths, and creep- 
ing things, and gases, about sun, moon, and stars, about man 
and his doings, about the history of the world, about sensation, 
memory and the passions, about duty, about cause and effect, about 
all things imaginable, except one, and that is, about Him that 
made all these things, about God.”* Itis true that the writer’s 
mind may be too little susceptible to the claims of science; still 
there is ample room for an amount of truth in his accusation. 

What then ? Is it possible for the Church to reinstate herself as 
an arbitrary teacher ? Is it possible that the sun-dial will go back 
many degrees, and that the monastery shall again be the Lares 
and Penates of instruction? No, a thousand times no. We are the 
reverse of advocates for a purely clerical system of education. 
There are too many clergyt yet who have not taken off their 
night-caps, and are rubbing their eyes, while their neighbours have 
been at work for hours. And in public schools, where boys come 
from the most various homes, it would be impossible to lay down 
as imperative strong Church doctrines. Such a system would be 
intolerable and irreligious. 

What is wanted with regard to children is a children’s service. 
It cannot be expected that the clergy in big towns should be able 
to devote themselves exclusively to such a matter. Where they 
have been tried, they have been generally successful. But there 
is a large body of laymen who might very well come forward and 
take such a service entirely, where the clergyman was unable to 
do so, from any cause. The compulsory dragging in of a crowd 
of children of the most various ages, the stationing them in the 
worst seats, where they can hear and see least, the drilling them 


* Newman’s Idea of a University, p. 33. 
+ This is a little delicious. The writer lent Freeman’s Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment alternately to a Dissenting minister and a clergyman. The first returned it 


saying he supposed it was written by a High Churchman; the latter wrote, “He must 
be an Agnostic.” 
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into a necessary order and decency of behaviour, so far as can be, 
the forcing them so to sit for an hour or an hour and a half, often 
without a book of any sort, during a service hardly one word of 
which is intelligible or beneficial, has always seemed to the writer 
a great and grievous disaster. It may have social advantages ; it 
may ease the hands at home, which are ‘“‘ making the pots,” i.e. the 
Sunday pudding ; but how it can train up a child in anything but 
a cordial hatred to church-going passes knowledge. Is it not 
monstrous to set down a child of the age of eight years, let us 
suppose, dull, uneducated, uninterested, unknowing, to the same 
spiritual and mental repast as a full-grown man, who occupies a 
comfortable seat and can thoroughly understand every word spoken 
through the service, unless occasionally, when the parson is in the 
pulpit ? The time will come when this will be fully recognized ; it 
cannot come too soon. 

The teaching of the Church must permeate the home. It is an 
undoubted fact that in many cases the religion taught by the 
school is tangible, and good: the home-teaching nil, or almost so. 
Parents are often marvellously careless. They pay their school- 
bills, and suppose religion is in the list, as an extra which does 
not appear. Such households Church teaching must enter, not in 
any aggressive spirit, but pointing out the absolute necessity of 
bringing up children in a definitely religious way. How can the 
Church expect her grown-up adherents to rally round her, when 
she has taken little or no trouble to make them sons? It is odious 
to hear Church phrases and Church jargon on young lips; it is 
discreditable that going to church should often mean going to 
sleep, to play, to pass a weary hour. The more the Church lays 
aside her ancient garb, as in times monastic, tucks up her flowing 
skirts, takes towel and basin in hand, and enters the doors of the 
family life, so much the more will the young be found joyfully to 
assemble within the walls of her Catholic gymnasium. 
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POOR LAW INFIRMARIES AND THEIR NEEDS. 


THE growth and progress of the separate infirmary movement 
has been so gradual and unobtrusive during the last eighteen 
years, that its importance is hardly yet estimated or fully com- 
prehended. 

The present moment, when another step is being taken by the 
energetic and liberal Board of Guardians at Birmingham, seems. 
a fit time to offer a few remarks on the subject generally, and. 
on the changes and reforms still required to complete a com- 
prehensive and admirable scheme. 

When the separation of infirmaries from workhouses was first 
suggested by the then President of the Local Government Board 
in 1867, and began to be carried out in 1870, no new general rules: 
were framed, but each case was dealt with separately, as it was 
probably and wisely felt that experience as to such new arrange- 
ments had yet to be acquired. But it was from the first con- 
templated that the head of the establishment should be the 
‘medical Superintendent,” a resident officer, always a young man, 
and frequently unmarried. With him was an assistant, a fully 
qualified medical practitioner. Next in the list came the steward, 
then the matron, and other male and female officers, as porters, 
nurses, and servants, all being under the control of the medical 
superintendent ; the matron’s duties and responsibilities being 
limited to the supervision of the female officers out of the wards.* 
This, of course, implied that she need have no knowledge of 
nursing duties or of the care of the sick, these being left en- 
tirely to the nurses, under the control of the doctor. Thus it 
came to pass that the first matrons of the new infirmaries were 
almost invariably selected from the officers belonging to the work- 
house, who had served there under the guardians and were known 
to them, no reference being made to their capacities for nursing 
the sick or any knowledge of hospital management. When once 
well-paid and comfortable positions were thus filled, they were not 


* These regulations apply also to all the asylums under the Metropolitan Board, and 


the matron takes no part in giving testimonials or certificates as to the nurses’ 
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easily or quickly vacated, though it began to be felt by many that 
a different type of matron should occupy these important posts. 

We believe that the first lady, hospital-trained, who occupied 
- this responsible position was Agnes Jones, who, in the year 1865, 
undertook the management of the vast workhouse infirmary at 
Liverpool, and began to train nurses. Then, when the separate 
*“‘ sick asylum” was built at Highgate, the nursing was entrusted 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and, as a matter of course, ladies filled 
the more important posts. Thus the change crept on and pro- 
gressed, and, at the present time, it is hardly likely that any but 
educated and hospital-trained women would be elected to such 
positions, even though the Central Board has expressed no opinion 
or rule on the subject. 

And now that educated women are beginning to make their 
mark, and many of these posts are being filled by them, we may 
surely look into the system thus inaugurated, and ask how it is 
found to work after so many years’ experience. 

In the first place it was considered essential to the success of 
the metropolitan movement that the new infirmaries should be 
entirely separated from the workhouses. ~ Infirm or sick wards,” 
partly, at least, served by paupers, and under the control of 
workhouse officers, were to exist no longer; pauper help even was 
not to be employed, so completely was the separation to be carried 
out. 

We cannot help remarking upon the great advantages thus 
conferred upon the sick poor of the Metropolitan district, as com- 
pared with those of the country, where not only is pauper help 
still largely employed, but too often the inmates are placed as 
nurses of the sick, with only the supervision of the matron of the 
workhouse.* 

And there is another remark we would make with regard to the 
separation of Metropolitan infirmaries. The principle (apparently) 
being thought so essential in this large area, containing by far the 
greatest proportion of the sick poor, how is it that we find it set 
aside and still ignored in important institutions in other parts of 
England, as, for example, Manchester and Liverpool (which con- 
tain the largest number of patients of any), besides Leeds, 
Leicester, Bristol, and other towns too numerous to mention ? 

The supreme control of two such vast institutions by one head 
—governor, master, or whatever he may be called—must sorely 
tax any capacity or strength, and can hardly fail to lead to 
difficulties, while the chief objection of all must surely exist, viz. 


* One such workhouse has recently been visited, where a pauper was performing 
the details of nurse. The matron explained that she had to sit up all night with a 
patient as well, for she could not trust the nurse to be sober. 
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the lack of knowledge as to hospital management, which is hardly 
found, and is not asked for, in workhouse officers. 

As we remarked at the beginning, the present opportunity is 
favourable for a re-consideration of the whole matter, and we 
earnestly hope that the Central Board may take advantage of it to 
inaugurate some material changes. 

The chief alteration that has taken place since the introduction 
of the scheme, is in the position and character of the matrons. At 
first, as we have said, they were supposed to be only housekeepers, 
and as such were chosen; they were, of course, subordinate to the 
medical superintendent, but they were also ranked next to the 
steward. Not only had the doctor, possibly and probably, as we 
have said, a young unmarried man (it might be under thirty), 
supreme control over the nurses in their capacity as such, and in 
the care of the sick, but also over all the arrangements for their 
welfare, their hours of recreation, occasional holidays, and so forth ; 
if by a natural feeling they applied first on any matter to the matron 
for a favour which she thought it advisable to refuse (and surely 
she must often be the best, or only, judge of such matters), they 
could obtain a reversal from the doctor, if he were so disposed, and 
thus upset her authority. That this has been done is no imaginary 
case, but a fact; and we cannot but think that the knowledge of 
such a power and possibility must act injuriously on the young 
women themselves. 

And we cannot help asking, with regard to the matrons, now, in 
many cases, women of superior position and attainments, and of 
mature age, receiving salaries equal to those given in hospitals— 
how do these arrangements affect them, and commend themselves 
to their judgment and feelings in the performance of their arduous 
and responsible duties? We have no hesitation in answering these 
questions by affirming that the best and most high-minded among 
them do feel the subordinate position in which they are legally 
placed, and that it is only when tact and courtesy and mutual 
good-will exist on both sides that the work is carried on as it should 
be, with trust and confidence, and a yielding up of those duties 
which by all reason and common consent belong to the woman 
rather than to the man. When cases have occurred in which these 
qualities of forbearance and courtesy did not exist, where no pains 
were taken to consult the matron on matters clearly within her 
sphere to advise upon, if not to determine, then, when any difficul- 
ties have been brought before a higher tribunal, the matter has 
probably been settled by the easy and ready reply that, if the 
matron cannot agree with her superior, she must resign. 

Now, it is to avoid these collisions, this soreness of feeling on the 
part of many superior women who are anxious and willing to devote 
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their services and their skill to the lowest classes of their suffering 
fellow-creatures, that we are anxious to offer a few practical sugges- 
tions, for some of which we have a precedent in the new arrange- 
ments to be shortly carried out at Birmingham. First, we would 
say, let all the infirmaries containing over 200 sick persons be 
entirely separated from workhouses. This would put an end to the 
frequent friction between the respective establishments concerning 
the control of the wards (the master and matron probably knowing 
nothing of the proper management and arrangements required for 
the sick). Both food and linen, and the supply of help in nursing 
and cleaning, are too often sources of difference and annoyance be- 
tween the two establishments, jealousies and misunderstandings 
prevailing, especially when, as not unfrequently, the officers of the 
infirmary are of a superior social position to those of the adjoining 
workhouse. 

2. Let the matron come next in the rank of officers to the 
doctor, and take all the superintendence of the nurses and female 
servants, as in a hospital ; the nursing instructions being, of course, 
given by the doctor, and carried out under his control. If the 
matron is an educated woman, capable of giving instruction in 
classes to the nurses in the highest kind of skilled nursing, surely 
it is an anomaly that there should be no mention of her having 
authority over her nurses in the wards and at the bedsides of the 
sick. 

3. But there is another alteration that we would gladly see 
carried out, according to the scheme at Birmingham (and perhaps 
this should have come first on the list), viz. the appointment of a 
male superintendent of the infirmary, other than the doctor, and who 
would be responsible for the general management and order, thus 
leaving to the latter the control of the medical department, which 
is more than enough (under present arrangements) to occupy his 
whole time and thoughts. We need hardly say that such an 
officer should be a gentleman of high qualifications and powers of 
organization and control, and with a liberal salary, having ac- 
quired, we may hope, some practical knowledge of the vast 
machinery of hospital and Poor Law work combined that he would 
have committed to him. The progress of this hitherto untried 
experiment will be anxiously watched at Birmingham. 

And here we cannot refrain from giving the deliberate and care- 
fully formed opinion of one fully capable by long experience and 
thought to give a judgment on the matter before us. In writing 
of the recently proposed arrangement at Birmingham, she says: 

In appointing a superintendent or master, in place of giving the office to a medical 
superintendent, I know they have acted wisely. Iam sure it is a mistake to have the 


medical element supreme without a lay check. The mismanagement and absence of 
refining control of which I could tell you, would surprise you. My ideal for Poor Law 
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Infirmaries is a resident superintendent, to control the stores, steward, and all the 
male officers ; the medical work to be left to the young resident officers, with a visiting 
staff of older men, one of whom should be the head of the medical department, and 
of course, on sanitary matters, and a great deal more than doctoring, he would be the 
final authority. Then the female staff, nurses of all grades, and servants, should be 
under the matron, who should be not only in name but in reality lady superintendent, 


matron, and head nurse.* 

Another equally experienced matron writes : 

I think the system of a resident medical superintendent fatal to the idea of good 
training. A visiting staff is such a spur, and the work is more heartily done; and 
besides, no men (who can only understand a part of a nurse’s work and influence) 
should come between her and her matron. 

The necessity of one supreme head has been alleged as an argu- 
ment against all such suggestions as these ; the possibility, if not 
certainty, of clashing, has been asserted as a fatal objection to 
any other plan than the present one. But these difficulties have 
not been found in other not very dissimilar institutions, where 
more reasonable arrangements exist ; for where shall we meet with 
an instance of the supreme control of a hospital, or any other 
establishment, containing 600 or 700 persons, being under the 
supreme control of one young man, who, perhaps, having but 
recently finished his professional studies, is placed at the head of 
a huge household, consisting of such widely differing elemenis, 
without the possibility of his having had any sufficient experience 
of management to fit him for so exceptional a post ? 

When we consider what is involved in the responsibility of caring 
for the vast numbers of the sick in these large institutions, with 
the help of one assistant only, we may well ask, who is capable of 
such a task? For be it remembered, these infirmaries, or, in other 
words, our State hospitals, are not the abode and resort (as might 
be and is sometimes supposed) of only chronic and aged paupers, 
who require little doctoring, nursing, or active treatment. On the 
contrary, they are increasingly becoming hospitals for far other 
and severer cases, which make heavy demands on the doctor’s 
time, and require his careful attention; serious, and often pro- 
longed diseases (such as are not retained in general hospitals) are 
to be found there, besides the vast number of incurables,t some 
who require surgical operations, all kinds of sickness, and many 
cases not to be seen elsewhere, come now to the Poor Law In- 
firmary; for it has been impossible for our voluntary hospitals to 
keep pace with the advance of the population, and where else are 


* May we venture to add one more suggestion: That the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board should at least give the matron (if she is one worthy of her high 
position) the opportunity of expressing her opinions, instead of, as too often, seeing 
and hearing all matters through the medical superintendent alone ? 

+ Twenty-five years ago it was estimated that there were 60,000 of such cases, from 
three diseases alone, in the workhouse wards. 
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the sick poor to go? Even in the country, many such cases are 
found in the workhouse wards, for neither the county nor the 
cottage hospital can, or will, retain those that are prolonged 
through months or years. 

How then can we suppose that two medical men are sufficient 
for this laborious work, extending sometimes over miles of wards, 
on different floors of an extensive building, when, in addition to 
this, the burden of all other arrangements is laid upon one of 
them? What should we say if the house physicians of our large 
hospitals were placed in similar positions, with these arduous 
duties added to their own medical work? In view, therefore, of 
all these reasons, we desire to make the further suggestion, that 
extra medical assistance and supervision should be given from 
the outside, by visiting and consulting physicians, as well as by 
qualified younger men, who would materially assist the resident 
doctors at the same time that they were completing their own 
medical education in important and valuable studies.* We 
venture to say that it is becoming increasingly evident to those 
who are acquainted with the present system, that something more 
is wanted than the few and far between visits of the present Local 
Government inspectors and the two resident doctors. As these 
points were brought before the recent Committee of the House of 
Lords by more than one experienced witness, we have no hesita- 
tation in repeating them here, and in giving the opinions 
expressed upon them in the report of that Committee. Although 
the Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of separate infirmaries, enacted that where an asylum 
‘is provided for the relief of the sick and insane, it may be used 
for purposes of medical instruction, and for the training of nurses 
in such cases and manner, and subject to such regulations as the 
Poor Law Board may from time to time by order direct,” this 
section was repealed in 1869. ‘‘ We are disposed to agree with 
Dr. Bridges, the Local Government Board medical inspector for 
London, that, with proper precautions, clinical teaching should be 
allowed, in the interests of the patients of the infirmary, and also 
in the interests of the public. The infirmaries are now very large 
and important establishments, and there seems no reason why, 
since large numbers of poor patients are treated in hospitals 
without any objection on their part to clinical teaching, the poor 
should feel repugnance to such teaching in infirmaries. Dr. 
Bridges pointed out that a special ground for giving the medical 
profession access to the infirmaries is that many patients suffer- 


* These plans have been partly adopted by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, as the 
study of infectious diseases was not possible elsewhere The opportunity of watching 
special cases which are only found in infirmaries, is earnestly desired by many. 
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ing from obscure and chronic diseases are treated in the infirmaries 
who cannot be admitted into hospitals.” 

While quoting the valuable testimony given and confirmed by 
this Committee on the point of admission of medical men, we 
venture to add the remarks on the matter of further inspection, 
urged by some of the witnesses, and thus recommended by the 
Select Committee. ‘‘ We believe that great advantage is derived 
from entrusting this branch of official inspection to a lady, and 
we recommend that the system of lady inspectors should be 
further extended so as to secure the more complete inspection of 
boarded-out children, and also the inspection of the female and 
children’s wards in workhouses, and of the staff of nurses and 
other female officers.” 

The comparatively recent creation of these infirmaries makes 
it not unreasonable to ask for a re-consideration of the system on 
which they are worked. We cannot believe that the argument of 
‘‘ what has been, shall be, and must continue to be,” will long be 
used and acquiesced in, on matters of such vital importance as 
these to the comfort and welfare of hundreds and thousands of our 
fellow-creatures. A vast future, which we cannot at present 
pretend to foresee, is before our rate-supported infirmaries, and it 
will be wise to consider the matter in time, and to make what 
arrangements we can to meet their inevitable development and 
importance. 

It has been urged that as questions of moment are arising 
concerning our voluntary hospitals which will demand to be met 
and discussed ere long, that it would be wiser to wait and leave 
the matter of Poor Law Infirmaries for the present. But we 
cannot acquiesce in this opinion. That the system of manage- 
ment of our large hospitals calls urgently for consideration we 
willingly admit, but the two questions are, and will remain, widely 
separated. We cannot go back in our system of infirmaries pro- 
vided by the Poor Law and supported by the rates; and there is 
no reason why we should delay the introduction of reforms of 
which nearly twenty years’ experience has proved the desirability. 
If it is urged that the free admission of the sick to relief, both 
indoor and outdoor, promotes and encourages pauperism, we would 
reply that the same course has been pursued by hospitals for a 
class more capable of payment; the letters of governors and 
subscribers being hardly more deterrent than the order of the 
relieving officer. No test of qualification or payment is demanded 
in hospitals ; poverty and sickness are the passport, and the de- 
finition of ‘‘ destitution” has yet to be strictly made, and applied 
to sick persons under the Poor Law. The “ wage-limit,’’ even 
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with regard to hospitals, has yet to be enforced.* At any rate, at 
the present time, the facts are these, and to many of our readers, 
we believe, they will cause surprise. Some of the new infirmaries 
are larger than any of our voluntary hospitals, and contain 700 
patients ; the total number of such in the Metropolitan District 
alone amounting to 10,500 in twenty-two separate buildings, while 
the expenditure in the year 1883 reached the sum of £83,000. 

Yet, notwithstanding these vast numbers, there are still 4,000 
sick persons remaining in workhouses, with few, if any, trained 
nurses or superintendents, and with an organization little suited to 
their condition. A still further extension of infirmaries is, there- 
fore, probable. 

In proof of the needs thus set forth, we beg to give the following 
evidence, gathered from those who are now doing the work in 
these institutions, and who are thus able to speak from experience 
cf their condition. We must remember that it is only during the 
last twenty years that the nursing of the sick under the Poor Law 
has been gradually emerging into light, and beginning to be re- 
cognized as a duty to be entrusted to other than pauper women of 
the lowest and most degraded class. It is, therefore, hardly 
surprising to find that only in the larger and newer infirmaries 
has the old system been entirely set aside and pauper help for- 
bidden. In the country workhouses, both large and small, it is 
still universally adopted, and, as it must be desirable to know the 
truth concerning all such important institutions, we hope that 
the following extracts may assist in enlightening the ignorance 
and apathy which exists amongst all classes about this matter of 
social importance and duty.t 

A thoroughly trained and experienced nurse thus describes the 
country infirmary in which she was placed :— 


If this be a specimen of the management of country infirmaries, the sooner some- 
thing can be done to reform things the better. I see many things done in the wards. 
which horrify a trained nurse. . . . There is no pleasure whatever in keeping a linen 
press in order, for there are no washing-books; nothing is counted that goes out or 
comes in, and the women bring in, at all hours of the week, just what they are pleased 
to wash, so I might live down in the basement putting away linen; and if they don’t 
care to wash things they burn them. . . . I fancy if two probationers were suggested 
the guardians would be panic-struck, but it would be a great help, and I could then 
dismiss these dreadful wardswomen, having one or two able-bodied women to do the 
scrubbing. Out of the seventy in the infirmary now, there are really only thirty-three 


* It is, however, within the power of every Board of Guardians, and their duty,. 
to carefully check and investigate, through their relieving officers, all applications 
for admission. 

+ We cannot help remarking how greatly this indifference would be lessened were 
the excellent practice of some Boards of Guardians adopted by all, viz. printing 
annual reports of their institutions, other than merely financial statements andi 
statistics, for the information of the ratepayers. 
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fit to ‘be in wards for sick people; the rest are imbeciles, able-bodied or infirm, 
awith no bodily disease. I could make this place totally different, but with pauper 
help it is impossible; one is worn out running after these lazy, idle creatures, the 
‘lowest class of women, and some quite imbecile. 


Another writes, also from a country union :—‘ This block has 
about seventy patients in six wards; one is for imbeciles, and ten 
have fits, and are, indeed, dangerous. I have only pauper help, 
and they are not the slightest use for cleanliness, besides being 
‘incapable from some complaint. There are imbecile men who help 
with the coals, &c.” 

In connection with this frequent mention of imbeciles in 
«eountry workhouses, we cannot refrain from noticing the reality 
of the complaint and grievances. There appears to be an urgent 
need for some further separation of such from the sick wards, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that some plan of gathering them 
into special asylums, and with more special powers of detention, 
may, ere long, be adopted. Such proposals were made by Dr. Guy 
many years ago, in his official capacity in the Home Department, 
when he wrote :—‘‘ The imbecile asylum, as distinct from the 
lunatic asylum, has still to be provided for country parts.” 

In the union from which the nurse already quoted writes, the 
‘doctor has tried for five years to get the Board to sanction trained 
nurses. She says: ‘In this block I have not yet common neces- 
saries to clean with or to use; a few things have been sent, but 
it is indeed working under difficulties. I have sent a list of our 
-ward’s wants.” 

There is a very general complaint of the lack of some obviously 
mecessary appliances for the sick ; even thermometers for the wards 
and for clinical use are conspicuous by their absence; dressings 
(which have sometimes been supplied by the nurse herself), bed- 
screens, &c. It is difficult for her to suggest these requirements, 
and the doctor, even if he has not to supply them out of his own 
‘salary (which is still frequently the case), is unwilling to make 
demands on the guardians. She adds, “Iam alone; no under- 
nurse ; I cannot do the work as I should like. I want to leave; I 
am so disheartened.” We may add that the only time off duty 
for rest, recreation, or exercise, is often one evening in the week, 
with an afternoon once a month. Surely, if any confirmation is 
needed for the extraet we have made from the Committee of the 
House of Lords as to further inspection of country infirmaries and 
workhouses, abundant proof is here given of the fact that these 
numerous defects and deficiencies have not been perceived by those 
whose duty it is to examine into and report upon the management 
of these, chiefly domestic and nursing, details. It has repeatedly 
been urged in advocating the increase of lady guardians that a 
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great portion of the work of the Board is such as is performed by 
women in their own homes, and is altogether outside the man’s 
province.* And with regard to the details we have given in these 
letters, they may be said especially to come under this description, 
and thus it has been urged that women, qualified by hospital 
training as well as domestic management, should be employed to 
look into all these matters, and report upon them with the 
authority of an official.t To those who are conversant with the 
reports of ‘‘ visiting committees ” of various institutions, it appears 
somewhat remarkable that the general strain of such is “‘ satisfac- 
tory,” ‘“‘ nothing to remark,” ‘“‘no complaints”; while, probably, 
inquiries have not been made, nor grievances elicited and 
investigated. Deficiencies such as we have described are not 
generally apparent on the surface, especially with regard to 
hospital requirements ; and we must remember that it is a trying 
position for a young woman to make known her wants and 
_ deficiencies before a male official who is a stranger to her, and 
who, almost certainly, is accompanied on his round of inspection 
by the master or matron, of whom also, probably, she may stand in 
awe. Such positions and such circumstances are not surmises 
but facts, and we know that the keen and practised eyes of many 
women accustomed to details have penetrated and discussed 
matters unnoticed by men. Thus it is, therefore, that we urge 
an extension of the woman’s inspection begun so auspiciously for 
the schools fifteen years ago, but which was for a time allowed to 
lapse. We believe that it will be found as beneficial in the sick 
wards as in the schools and the cottages where children are 
boarded out. 

A nurse in a country workhouse writes :—‘‘A lady inspector 
would find a great deal here very unsatisfactory”’; and this 
opinion could be repeated by many others who joyfully hail the 
suggestion. 

Then there is the frequent complaint of over-work, and the 
responsibilities of night as well as day duty, which nurses, trained 
in hospitals, have never been subjected to. One says, with regard 
to this, “‘ the work is very hard. I am on my feet from the time 
I rise until I go to bed; then I feel too tired to sleep, not knowing 


* Tt must be remembered that there is no regular inspection of country workhouses 
by any medical authority. 

+ The total number of elected guardians in England and Wales is 20,687, with 7,412 
ex-officio, in 647 Unions. Of the former, 65 only are women. But is it not somewhat 
remarkable that so small a proportion should have already been able to exercise an 
influence, and show the results of good work? It has been said that a higher class 
of men have lately offered for these posts, because they “afford the most suitable and 
efficient training for high political offices.” We venture to believe that women are 
attracted to the work by even higher motives than these. 
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at any moment if I may be called up. We are so very isolated 
here; no ladies visit, and we are so locked and barred in that it 
makes it appear so prison-like.’’* 

Another writes, ‘‘ What I want is order, and some one who will 
not hide up a mistake, which is most fatal in nursing ; some one 
who will not leave a fomentation on for ten hours, and who will 
attend to her cases. I must try for a night nurse; all the good of 
the day is undone in the night.” 

We cannot help asking again if a lady inspector would not be 
more likely to understand, and therefore be able to remedy, all 
these essentially womanly grievances, which though perhaps they 
may appear trifling to outsiders, and to read about, are very real 
hindrances to efficient work. 

We are so anxious to enforce the need from the nurse’s point of 
view that we cannot refrain from giving a few more extracts from 
these hidden and unknown regions, the sick-wards of our work- 
houses. 

Once more, as to pauper help—‘‘It is impossible even to keep 
the place clean. Sometimes a ward is left without any wards- 
woman, as they go in and out at their pleasure ; no one has power 
to keep them in the house.” 

Another writes from a large union—“ I have 90 or 100 patients 
in this block, and if I had one nurse who set a good example, I 
could manage. All the children have ophthalmia,t and an old 
woman of 80 from the house looks after them for the nurse. 
Another block has from 120 to 140 patients.” 

One nurse has to cook her own rations in her room, or the ward, 
and she has one saucepan for herself and the patients. Deficiencies 
in all appliances for washing are very general, and, not having been 
required by the pauper nurses, are looked upon as an unnecessary 
and costly outlay. We will close our remarks on this part of our 
subject by quoting a sentence from the report of the Association 
for Trained Nurses in Infirmaries—‘‘ An inspector would be able to 
support a nurse’s just demands in these matters, and thus prevent 
her from sinking to a lower level of efficiency through inability to 
obtain those things needful for the proper management of the 

* And here we would venture to point out a more humble, but still most important 
and useful, field for women’s services as ‘ visitors ” to these lonely and secluded wards, 
a field within the reach of everyone, and where tact and perseverance would surely gain 
admission. This work of mercy, so trifling and easy, and costing nothing, would 
indeed be of inestimable value to the nurses as well as to the pdtients, and would act 
and re-act beneficially upon both. 

+ The extensive prevalence of ophthalmia in all pauper schools, even the best of the 
district schools, is at the present time again attracting attention. Women Guardians 
and experienced nurses, as well as lady doctors, are confident that the extension of the 


influence of all these, with Women Inspectors, would be able to grapple with, and 
conquer, so widespread and terrible an evil. 
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patients.” May we not add, lastly, the inspection of the nurseries 
as a legitimate field for a woman’s care? But when all these im- 
provements are effected, the question will still remain, how they 
are to meet the case of the many smaller workhouses, where a few 
patients only are to be found, amounting, perhaps, to twenty, 
though some among these may urgently require skilled and careful 
nursing. The experiment has been tried of placing a “ trained 
nurse”’ in charge of such a small sphere, but it does not succeed, 
and thus the most capable of the pauper women are probably em- 
ployed, as the only practical solution of the difficulty. What this 
implies can only be known to those who have had experience of 
such ‘helps,’ and have had to make shift with them and their 
degraded moral and physical natures. 

The only suggested escape from these difficulties has been that 
the smaller unions should be formed into a district for the care of 
the sick, as has been done in some instances for the education of 
the children, the principle of such sub-divisions having been estab- 
lished by the Act of 1867, which authorized the combination of 
unions so as to make a workhouse available for any particular class 
of paupers. We will quote, with regard to this suggestion, the 
remarks of Dr. Aschrott, as given in his valuable and exhaustive 
book on the English Poor Law, recently published— 


With regard to the treatment of sick paupers, the new system has hitherto beer 
adopted only in the metropolis and in a few other large towns. Its introduction 
throughout the country is hindered, in the first place, by the costliness of separate 
infirmaries, and, further, by the difficulty of providing one such establishment for 
several unions, that would not be too far distant from some of them to allow of the con- 
venient conveyance of sick persons to it. The Act of 1879 has, therefore, empowered 
the guardians, with the approval of the Central Board, to.subscribe to asylums for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, and to any other institutions from which help in the ad- 
ministration of relief may be expected, in order to acquire the right of using such 
institutions for Poor Law purposes. In this way, unions without special infirmaries. 
have been authorised to make adequate provision for their sick poor apart from the 
workhouse. 


Valuable as the power thus conferred may appear to be, and 
practicable for some of the classes referred to, we must point out 
that it entirely fails to meet the wants of the sick poor, which we 
are especially considering. The blind, the deaf and dumb, the im- 
beciles, may indeed be drafted into special asylums, well adapted 
to their needs for care and instruction, but where shall we find the 
institutions that would be open to the largest class of our sick 
paupers, viz. the incurables, or even those who are suffering from 
long and tedious, if not hopeless, illness? The few voluntary 
asylums which exist for this numerous class are already over- 
whelmed by applications, and are utterly inadequate to receive the 
number of paupers who might be sent to them. As the system of 
drafting sick persons into the State-supported hospitals on the 
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Continent is the usual plan for disposing of them, the suggestion 
naturally commends itself to the German author whom we have 
just quoted, and we are not surprised that he should be unaware 
that the institutions needful for carrying it out do not exist in this 
country. Recent efforts have been made by an over-crowded 
infirmary to obtain at least a temporary relief by placing some of 
the patients in various hospitals or asylums, but they have proved 
quite unsuccessful, and it becomes increasingly evident that, 
except the few and special classes we have referred to, arrange- 
ments will have to be made by Poor Law Infirmaries and work- 
houses for the care of their own sick, and, especially, incurable 
poor. It is also obvious that the objection and difficulty of 
distance would not apply to this case in a greater degree than to 
other district asylums appropriated to special classes, and it has 
already to be met as regards those which we have named. The 
alternative, with even this difficulty, we may believe would be 
preferable to consigning our sick and incurable poor in all the 
smaller country unions to the care of incapable, ignorant, and 
drunken pauper nurses, of whose so-called ‘‘ care” we have heard 
so much during the last thirty years. 

Though the object of this paper has been to make suggestions 
and urge some reforms in the system of administration by the 
Poor Law with regard to the sick, we cannot conclude without 
remarking with thankfulness on the energy and liberality by which 
a new and elaborate scheme of gigantic proportions has been 
carried out in the short space of twenty years, during which time 
12,000 beds have been added in the metropolitan infirmaries, a far 
larger number than that of all the hospitals put together, a scheme 
to which no other country can show a parallel. It is not sur- 
prising, but rather natural, that something should still remain to 
be done, especially as regards the part which women are called 
upon to take, whether in the higher or lower departments. 

The rapid advance that has been made in promoting and 
extending women’s work during the last twenty years convinces 
us that much more will be done in this direction ere long, and that 
they will be given their due position and authority in this province 
of work and administration which is so essentially the woman’s 
sphere. 


Lovisa TwIninc. 
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A wtapy named Catherine Dormer, who died three years ago in 
London at the age of eighty-five, was probably the last survivor of 
George Sand’s English school-fellows, and the Dowager Duchess 
de Noailles, née Alicia de Rochecouart, who expired twelve months 
since at Paris, in her eighty-eighth year, was the last of her French 
comrades. The former was a granddaughter of Lord Dormer; the 
latter was a daughter of the Duc de Mortemart et de Rochechouart, 
which family claims, along with that of Lévi-Mirepoix, descent 
from the Levi of St. Luke iii. 24, and for centuries asserted a right 
of sitting in the Virgin’s chapels as her kinsmen. 

Before, however, describing George Sand’s school days, her own 
vivid relation of which we are able to correct and supplement by 
private information, let us briefly give the history of the Austin 
nunnery, which was a bit of England embedded in the centre of 
Paris. She speaks of it as founded during the Commonwealth, but, 
in reality, it went rather farther back. It was established in 1634 
by Lady Letitia Tredway, of Northamptonshire, under the direction 
of Bishop Richard Smith and Thomas Carr, and, after two temporary 
locations, settled in 1640 in what was then the suburb of St. 
Marceau, just outside the city walls. 

A Roman arena, portions of which a short distance off are now 
being cleared for preservation, long ago occupied the site, which 
then, for nearly a thousand years, became a field, known in the 
thirteenth century as the Enclos des Arénes. Baif bought or built 
a house upon it, and from 1570 to 1589 held musical and poetical 
gatherings which, under royal patronage, developed into the 
Académie du Palais, the precursor of the present Academy. It is 
not unlikely that Baif’s house, or part of it, was preserved when 
the English nuns settled there, for during a century and a half 
they altered and enlarged their convent, utilizing old constructions 
rather than rearing new ones, and even leaving intact portions 
which had ceased to be of any use. The Scotch College, founded 
in the fourteenth century, became their next-door neighbour about 
1660, and the Christian Brothers had installed themselves in 1627 
just round the corner of the street, their back garden adjoining 
the spacious nunnery grounds. About the end of the seventeenth 
century, the steep hill called St. Geneviéve’s, up which the Rue des 
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Fossés St. Victor ran, was partially levelled, and the convent, like 
its Scotch neighbour, was put to considerable expense in making a 
new ground floor, and in underpinning the building during the 
operation ; but for which the house would have been perched high 
above the road without any access. The Scotch College, with its 
chapel now apparently on the first story, but really on the original 
level of the street, as shown by a small back-yard which has not. 
been lowered, gives an idea of the trouble and cost of this process. 

Charles I.’s widowed Queen, with her son James, used to visit 
the convent, and, according to a tradition repeated by George 
Sand, touched for scrofula. What is more certain, for it rests on 
documentary evidence, is that James, after his abdication, occa- 
sionally went to the convent. On his death a bit of the flesh of 
his right arm, wrapped in a rag soaked with his blood, was 
presented to the nuns, and encased in the wall of the choir with an 
inscription. This relic escaped destruction in the great Revolution, 
but disappeared in 1871, when the Commune converted into 
barracks the newly erected convent at Neuilly to which it, with 
other heirlooms, had been removed. 

Pope’s housekeeper, Martha Blount, and her sisters were educated 
at the convent, and in 1774 Dr. Johnson, visiting Paris with the 
Thrales, called there to see Frances Fermor, niece of the Arabella 
Fermor who was the Belinda of the Rape of the Lock. Frances 
herself remembered Pope, whom she described to Johnson as “a 
disagreeable man,” and she told Mrs. Thrale (then Madame Piozzi) 
nine years later that Pope’s praises made her aunt very trouble- 
some and conceited, and that his numberless caprices would have 
employed ten servants in waiting on him. Mrs. Thrale, who made 
some satirical comments on the easy life of the nuns, little 
imagined what tribulations were in store for them. In 1790 they 
were interrogated by revolutionary commissaries, and invited to 
choose between re-entering the world and relegation to some 
general asylum for recusants. Mrs. Lancaster, the Superior, who. 
had been an inmate for forty-one years, and Superior for eleven— 
she survived till 1808, to the age of seventy-six—urged the injustice 
of interfering with foreigners and foreign endowments, and expressed 
her wish to live and die there. All the other nuns echoed the 
sentiment ; one of them, of whom we shall presently hear, being 
Mary Anne Canning, daughter of Francis Canning, of Foxcote, 
and cousin of the English statesman. 

We must pass over the domiciliary visits of 1793, the plunder 
and mutilation of furniture and monuments, the detention of the 
nuns as hostages for Toulon, and the conversion of the nunnery 
into a political prison—Carmelites, actresses, fashionable ladies, 
and English residents being crowded into it, and some leaving it 
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only for the guillotine. We must, however, mention that among 
these prisoners were Madame Dupin and Antoinette (after the 
Revolution she was called Victoire) Delaborde, George Sand’s 
grandmother and mother, then unknown to each other. Young 
Dupin, when debarred from visiting his mother, arranged with her 
that she, from the convent, and he from the other side of Paris, 
at Passy, should gaze, at a fixed hour in the day, on the dome of 
the Pantheon. He little imagined that the captives included the 
birdseller’s daughter, destined to be his wife. 

After the Reign of Terror, the nuns were on the point of 
returning to England, but a gleam of hope of the recovery of 
their property induced them to remain, and partial restitution 
having been made, they re-opened their school. It flourished 
more than at any previous period; for, though the war stopped 
the supply of English pupils, French parents, particularly generals 
and officers, sent their daughters to it. After Waterloo English 
girls came again, and the Duke: of Wellington heard them sing 
the National Anthem and “ Rule Britannia.”” When George Sand, 
or rather Aurore Dupin, was placed there in 1817, at the age 
of thirteen, all the nuns and two-thirds of the pupils were 
English. 

Aurore had been brought up by her grandmother at Nohant, 
had been taught by an eccentric factotum, and had had no com- 
panion except an elder and illegitimate step-brother. The old 
lady, daughter of one of Marshal Saxe’s natural children, had 
never really acknowledged her son’s wife, though the son’s death 
by a fall from his horse had produced a temporary reconciliation. 
Disputes as to which should bring up the child caused a separa- 
tion. Victoire consequently lived at Paris with an elder daughter, 
not a Dupin, and for four years had had no intercourse with 
Aurore. The latter, left almost to nature, proved at length un- 
manageable, and the grandmother, remembering her own captivity 
with the English nuns, and hearing a good report of their school, 
resolved on sending thither the unpolished and refractory child. 
From the fields and woods of a village in Berri to a Paris cloister 
was an amazing change. Convent school-life has never been 
more fully or favourably described than by George Sand, as she 
looked back nearly forty years on it. Her graphic description of 
the building is confirmed by nuns still living, who were inmates 
of it till 1860, when bricks and mortar swallowed up this oasis of 
verdure, the ,Rue Monge being made through what had been its 
grounds. The convent was almost a village in itself, being a 
collectionyof buildings of all styles and ages, abounding in cor- 
ridors and winding staircases, some of which led nowhere. It had 
about one hundred and twenty inhabitants, nuns, boarders, teachers, 
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pupils, chaplain, and servants. On entering it you seemed to 
have crossed the Channel, for the nuns retained their English 
habits, drank tea, allowing well-behaved pupils to drink it with 
them, commonly spoke to the girls in English, and at certain 
hours of the day made that language obligatory. Portraits of the 
Stuarst in the parlour, English epitaphs in the cloisters, all 
suggested England. 

Madame Dupin took Aurore to the establishment where she was 
to spend three years, not going home for the holidays, nor passing 
outside the gate more than twice a month. She first, of course, 
made acquaintance with the Superior, Mrs. Canning, who had 
entered the convent in 1772, at the age of twenty-four. Daughter 
of Mary Petre, a descendant of Lord Petre, Mrs. Canning had 
stately manners, prided herself on being a woman of the world, 
talked French fluently, though with a decided accent, and was 
generally respected ; yet Aurore, who took an immediate dislike to 
her, thought her harsh, sarcastic, and wily. The grandmother 
proudly declared the girl fit for the upper class; but, not having 
been confirmed, she was consigned to the lower form, consisting 
of about thirty girls between six and fourteen years of age. One 
of these was accordingly sent for to usher her into the playground, 
where Aurore, not in the least shy or uneasy under the gaze of the 
whole school, began inspecting her corner, like a bird, as she says, 
seeking a spot for its nest. Yet she saw at once that the girls had 
more polish than herself, who had run wild with peasant children, 
and she noticed that the elder ones, too proud to play, paced up 
and down in pairs, arm-in-arm and talking. A game of prisoners’ 
base was going on, and Aurore, ignorant of the rules but expert in 
running, at once joined in. Her grandmother came with the 
Superior to look on, and was pleased to find her already at home ; 
but on leading her into the cloister to say farewell was very irate 
at her stoicism. The old lady burst into tears as she kissed her, 
whereas Aurore, though a little affected, fancied herself bound to 
repress her emotion. Upon this the grandmother pushed her 
away, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Unfeeling child! I can plainly see you part 
from me without regret,” and, covering her own face with her 
hands, withdrew. 

Aurore was stupefied, having fully expected to please her grand-. 
mother by her courage or resignation. She was consoled, how- 
ever, by the housekeeper, Sister Alippia, a little plump old woman, 
who assured her that if she was good all would love her. The 
offended grandmother, instead of returning next day as promised, 
waited a whole week in Paris before coming again, but the mother 


came and explained the cause of her displeasure, and naturally 
sided with her child. 
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So far from being home-sick, Aurore passed three years without 
regretting the past, or looking forward to the future, whereas her 
comrades, without exception, felt not only the separation from 
parents, but the loss of liberty and comforts. Yet she suffered 
physically from the monotony and confinement, from cold 
dormitories and a low, gloomy class-room, odorous of the 
adjoining poultry-yard. There was, however, the set-off of a 
spacious garden, in which every pupil might have a separate 
allotment. Not allowed by her grandmother to be taken out by 
her mother, Aurore declined to go out with her cousins, the Ville- 
neuves, and the grandmother paid her only two visits. The girls 
were fond of descending three or four of the seventeen steps which 
led down to the ground-floor court, of catching sight through the 
gate of a passing carriage, and of peering through the curtained 
windows facing the street; but this was merely a childish demon- 
stration against the precautions taken for their safe custody. The 
street was dingy and uninviting, and when taken out once a fort- 
night by their friends the girls had no enjoyment in the pro- 
menade, or in staring at the people they passed. It was only 
the forbidden fruit that was tempting. Aurore speaks in high 
terms of the polish and kindliness of the nuns, and regrets that 
they assigned most of the teaching to lay governesses. She draws 
no flattering picture of a Mademoiselle D., who had charge of the 
lower class, yet by her own confession she herself was anything 
but a docile pupil. Her grandmother, one of the old free-thinking 
school, had given her no religious instruction, and the very first day 
in class revealed her dense ignorance. She was asked what became 
of the souls of unbaptized children. She had never heard a 
syllable about. their fate, and answered, at a venture, that they 
went to heaven. The girl next her whispered ‘“‘ Aux limbes’ (to 
limbo), but Aurore caught only the last syllable, and suspected a 
joke. ‘‘ Olympe?” (Olympus ?) she exclaimed, turning round and 
laughing. Sister Alippia Bishop, who was the schoolmistress, was 


scandalized at her laughing during the catechism, but on Aurore’ 


pleading absence of ill intention, excused her from kissing the 
floor. This was one of her regular punishments, the nuns, how- 
ever, being satisfied with a mere pretence of kissing, whereas 
Mademoiselle D. insisted on literal performance. Told to cross. 
herself, Aurore was again at fault. The Nohant maid-servant 
had taught her to touch the right shoulder before the left, and the 
village priest had not corrected the blunder. ‘Is that how you 
always do it?” asked the Sister. ‘“‘ Mon Dieu, owi.” ‘* Mon 
Diew! Why that is swearing.” 

A desire to aggravate Mademoiselle D., as well as natural pro- 
clivities, led Aurore to join what was called the camp des diables, 
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the tomboy troop, for there were three categories in the school, the 
good, the stupid (les bétes), and the tomboys. The head of these 
last was a girl of eleven, Mary G., who, seeing the good humour 
with which Aurore took the fun she made of her name—‘ Made- 
moiselle Du Pain (Dupin), Miss Bread; what an odd name! 
Aurore, rising sun, I will be the sunflower to salute your first 
rays ’—formed an immediate friendship with her. The favourite 
diversion of the tomboys was at dusk, when there was indoor 
recreation, to slip out into the grounds and play the game of 
‘releasing the victim.” This was a traditional legend of a 
prisoner in the cellars, and the tomboys used to descend there, 
seeking for subterranean passages supposed to lead far away into 
Paris, and battering the plaster walls to find the secret opening. 
When the bell rang for prayers, they hastily brushed the dust off 
their dresses and rejoined their class, but sometimes Mademoiselle 
D., shortsighted though she was, had espied their absence, and they 
had to wear a nightcap all next day, which made the nuns exclaim 
“‘For shame!” as they passed. Another unlawful game was 
ascent on the roof, which once ended in the breaking of a window 
{artfully attributed to Sister Alippia’s cat Whisky), the grazing of 
Aurore’s knees, and the dropping of her shoe, which she managed 
to recover unobserved. 

Her first winter was full of discomforts. Roused up at six, 
instead of sleeping ad libitum as at home, forced to break the ice in 
the water-jug before she could wash, she did not fairly thaw till 
towards noon. She was anything but studious, and the nightcap 
was a frequent decoration. A piece of naughtiness, however, 
alleviated her position. Trusting to the understanding or promise 
that letters home were never examined, she sent her grandmother 
satirical accounts of Mademoiselle D. It was the future novelist’s 
first attempt at delineating character. The Superior, perhaps 
putting a strained construction on the term ‘“ parents,” perused 
the letters, showed them to Mademoiselle D., and a terrible scene 
ensued. Aurore stuck to her guns, declined to renounce intimacy 
with Mary G., and fully expected to have to leave the school; but 
her grandmother came, was closeted with the Superior, and sided, 
as Aurore imagined, with her granddaughter. Anyhow the latter 
was merely removed to the upper class, which introduced her to a 
light, cheerful room, and eventually to a separate bed-room at the 
top of the house, commanding an extensive view, though scorching 
in summer and freezing in winter. ‘‘ Madcap” and “Mischievous,” 
as the lay-sister Theresa had nick-named her, was thus not 
punished but promoted. Naughty, too, as she was, she managed 
to ingratiate herself with some of the nuns, helped one to distil 
mint—mint was grown and distilled on the premises for sale— 
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and got herself adopted by sister Mary Alicia Spiring—English on 
the father’s, French on the mother’s side. Each nun had the 
option of adopting a pupil; a kind of motherhood which consisted 
in scolding and caressing the favoured girl, who had access at all 
times to her neat and beautifully clean cell, decked with religious 
emblems. The archness with which Aurore forced herself on a 
good sister whose ‘‘ daughter” had just left, is amusingly related 
in the Histoire de ma Vic, and shows that the convent, if in some 
respects a prison, was in others a nursery and a home. 

Before passing to the second, or devotee, stage of George Sand’s 
school-days, let us glance at some of her companions and the 
nuns. We can correct some of her mis-spelt names, and fill up some 
of her initials. The younger girls included Mary Eyre, whom she 
represents as persecuted by Mademoiselle D., and three Kellys, 
Mary, Henrietta, and Helen. The upper class comprised Isabella 
Clifford, clever at drawing caricatures; Sophia Cary (of Torr 
Abbey, Devonshire), with the finest head of hair in the convent ;* 
her sisters Fanny and Susan; Maria Gordon; Eliza and Lavinia 
Anster, grandnieces of the Superior, their mother a Hindoo, who 
had lost all the rest of a large family (Eliza became the Superior 
of a convent at Cork, Lavinia married a Stapleton, of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire) ; Lucy Masterson, and two O’Mullanes, creoles.t 
Catherine Dormer has been already mentioned, and she had a 
younger sister, Mary, who married a Mr. Henry Williams, and died 
in 1853. Mary G., the leader in all mischief, was not, as George 
Sand supposed, Irish, but was a Lancashire lass, a Gillibrand “ of 
that ilk,”’ a family resident for at least three centuries at Gillibrand 
Hall, near Chorley, but now apparently extinct. Her father, a 
military man, was then living at Paris, and she had two sisters in 
the school, one of whom, Henrietta, married Alexandre Vivien, an 
estimable jurist. He was a friend of Jeremy Bentham, was Minister 
of Justice in 1840, and of Public Works in 1848, and died in 
straitened circumstances in 1854. What became of the lively 
Mary we ‘cannot ascertain. Probably other English girls had also 
parents in Paris, which was then full of wealthy English. As for 
the French pupils, we have already spoken of Alicia de Roche- 
-chouart, who married, in 1823, the Duc de Noailles. He became 
an Academician, and held literary and Legitimist receptions, and 
the Duchess was very charitable. There was also a Montmorency 
—either Sidonie, born in 1799, or Aurélie, four years younger. 
Sidonie Macdonald, daughter of Napoleon’s marshal, of Scotch 
Jacobite extraction, was also there, as likewise Louise de la Roche- 
jaquelein, a daughter of the Vendée heroine. Bulwer, at Paris 

* She married Charles Stonor. 
¢ Probably of Whitechurch, co. Cork, related to the O’Connells. 
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in 1825, made the acquaintance of Madame de la Roche- 
jaquelein, and her two daughters. ‘‘ Both,’ he says, ‘ very 
pleasant ; and one, to my taste, very good looking. They spoke 
English perfectly, which was a great aid to our friendly inter-. 
course, as I then spoke French very ill.” An Irish priest, Kinsela, 
Madame de Polignac’s confessor, had introduced him, and indeed 
wanted him to marry one of the young ladies, ‘‘ who had passed 
her childhood in England, and had a marked preference for 
English ways and literature,” but his mother objected to a. 
Catholic wife, and he left off going to the house. Ida d'Orsay, 
afterwards Comtesse de Guiche and Duchesse de Grammont, had 
left the school before George Sand entered it, but she occasionally 
saw the brother, le beau d’Orsay, singing in the choir on great 
festivals. The d’Orsay’s grandmother, then wife of Quintin Craw- 
furd, and previously of a Sullivan, was said to have been secretly 
married, before his accession, to the King of Wurtemberg. 

George Sand’s English teacher was Elizabeth Mary Winifred 
Hurst, of Lancashire, not yet a nun, but who took the veil in 1819, 
and lived till 1874, to the age of eighty-two. George Sand in after 
life never read Shakespeare or Byron without thinking of and 
thanking her. Sister Hurst had an aunt in the convent, Helen 
Maria Monica Finchet, of Liverpool. She was niece of William 
Hurst, chaplain at the nunnery during the Revolution, was 
eventually Superior, resigned on account of blindness, and died in 
1847, aged eighty-two. The head teacher of the junior class was. 
Mary Eugenia Stonor, who, on Mrs. Canning’s death in 1820, 
succeeded her. Frances Mary Austin Bishop, nick-named 
“Poulette,” was sister to Alippia, and sold the girls sweetmeats,. 
but gave them or allowed credit to those without pocket-money.. 
She quitted the convent in 1836, being then seventy-three. Jane 
Mary Frances Fairbairn was Superior 1840-1852, and died in 
1879, at the age of eighty-three. There was also a sister 
Anne Augustine, surname unknown, entirely ignorant of French. 
Mary Xavier, supposed to have had a disappointment in love, 
was the only inmate who regretted taking the veil, and ultimately 
left. Miss Croft, a postulant, also left. Mary Alippia Bishop, of 
Warwick, strict but just, and thirty-seven years mistress of the 
school, died before George Sand quitted the establishment. Alicia 
Spiring, who died in 1855, was wont to say, when her old 
favourite’s heresies were reprobated, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! I am quite 
sure she loves God.” 

In August, 1818, Aurore underwent a sudden conversion. 
Fourteen years of age, she had by this time got tired of romps, of 
putting ink into the holy water, of fastening the cat by the tail to- 
the bell-rope, and similar tricks. She required an ardent passion,. 
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and even her love for Sister Alippia did not fill the void. Some 
days previously, during the afternoon half-hour in the chapel 
assigned to meditation or religious reading, but spent by some in 
dozing, or even in whispering, she had casually opened the Lives of 
the Saints, and been struck by an account of St. Simon Stylites; she 
at first smiled, and was then interested. The next day she read 
another life, the third day she devoured the book; for though 
taught by her grandmother to ridicule miracles, she was impressed 
by the courage and constancy of the martyrs. She had before 
this puzzled out and been fascinated by Titian’s ‘“‘ Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives,” leaning on the breast of an angel, a picture 
hung ina dark corner so that only just at sunset in the winter 
did a ray of light fall upon it. Another painting, in a better light, 
but less worthy of it, represented St. Augustine—the patron Saint 
of the Order, and consequently held in peculiar veneration—hearing 
the supernatural message, Tolle, lege, which made him read St. 
Paul. From the Lives of the Saints, while reading which her 
gaze had been frequently fixed on the Titian, though the sun did 
not then fall on it, Aurore turned to the Gospels. She was already 
familiar with them, but, incredulous of miracles, had been little 
moved by the story of the Passion. That evening, however, she: 
felt melancholy, and, after walking alone in the cloister, resolved 
on a second act of disobedience, by going into the chapel to 
watch the more zealous of the nuns at their private de- 
votions. The nuns, so closely veiled as to be wholly unrecog- 
nizable, impressed her, as on leaving they literally prostrated 
themselves. Suddenly she felt enveloped in a white light, fancied 
she, too, heard a voice saying ‘ Tolle, lege,” and turned round, 
thinking it was Sister Alicia, but saw no one. Without deeming 
this miraculous she felt that faith had entered her soul, and that. 
she loved God. She went up to her room, having missed prayers,. 
which were now over, and fell asleep, physically exhausted, but in 
a state of indescribable blessedness. 

Her companions noticed the difference in her, but did not banter 
her, with the exception of Mary Gillibrand, who ridiculed her, 
though good-humouredly, tried to revive the romps, which in her 
own temporary absence had languished for want of a leader, and 
was so boisterous that in a few months she was taken from the 
school. She and Aurore did not meet again till more than twenty 
years later. Aurore went to the chaplain, the Abbé de Prémond, 
made her first real confession, for till now confession had been a 
mere form, and next day, the feast of the Assumption, received the 
sacrament for the first time since her confirmation. She became a 
regular communicant, and was tractable, albeit still not studious. 
The nuns remarked the change with satisfaction, but without 
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inciting her to increased austerity, and Sister Eugenia became 
even stricter with her now that her failings could no longer be 
-attributed to high spirits. One day, indeed, to the amazement of 
‘the class, Saint Aurore, as she was styled, having in a reverie failed 
to hear a command, was invested with the nightcap. She found a 
congenial mind in a humble lay sister, Helen Whitehead, a Scotch- 
woman, who had given up kindred and country for the sake of an 
irresistible vocation, who did the most menial duties, and who had 
consequently been despised, if not loathed, by Aurore as by the 
other pupils. Helen’s example and conversation, though she was 
ignorant of French, and spoke English incorrectly, made Aurore 
resolve on becoming a nun. Sister Alicia, made a confidant of 
this determination, merely smiled, told her she did not know her 
own mind, was sure her grandmother would not consent, insisted 
that a good wife and mother made as many daily sacrifices as a 
nun, and assured her that if she desired trials life would give her 
plenty of them. But for these wise counsels Aurore, like some 
girls in a similar state of mind, would have made a tacit vow. 
They counteracted Helen’s encouragements and assurances that 
the difficulty of admitting a French girl into an English nunnery 
might be overcome. Sister Alippia’s sudden death, and the natural 
reaction from this state of exaltation, brought on religious melan- 
choly, till the chaplain roused her by some sound advice, and bade 
her join again in her comrades’ games. 

A happy year followed. The three categories fused, the romps 
sobered down, the staid were enlivened. Charades were acted, and 
then plays, consisting of Aurore’s recollections of Moliére ; the nuns, 
and even the Superior, being amused by these amateur theatricals. 
Aurore thinks that, Moliére being a forbidden book, the nuns 
credited her with the authorship of these plays; but they were 
probably wiser, though more reticent, than she supposed. Mean- 
while, her grandmother had indirectly learnt of her still fixed 
intention of taking the veil, and at a month’s notice fetched her 
home. Aurore remained just long enough to witness Mrs. Canning’s 
death, and Sister Eugenia’s election as Superior. She witnessed 
also the most flourishing period of the school. The presence of 
girls bearing great historic names had swelled the number of pupils 
to seventy or eighty, by attracting the daughters of manufacturers 
and tradesmen, whose mothers set store on contact with patricians. 
These plebeians were equally polished, and cleverer or more 
studious; but the grand ladies took alarm, and began to transfer 
their girls to the Sacred Heart, or the Abbaye-aux-Bois. 

It is beyond our present purpose to relate how Aurore gradually 
renounced Catholicism, and how she made an unhappy marriage. 
Five years later, the mother of two little children, but jaded in 
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mind and body, she consulted the chaplain, who advised her to- 
spend a short time at the convent, and obtained the new Superior’s. 
permission. She was warmly welcomed, found some old school-. 
fellows, though so grown that she had to be told who they were, 

and was tempted to regret that she had ever left. Sister Alicia. 
consoled her, urging that, with her children, she ought to be 

happy. The kind nuns even allowed her infant, Maurice, to be- 
brought for the day to the convent, where so unusual a visitor was. 
caressed and spoiled by all. Sister Helen, however, struck a 

discordant note, reproaching Aurore with her fall from grace and 

her contentment with merely temporal happiness. When Baroness. 
Dudevant, as she now was, pointed proudly to her ruddy-chceked’ 
boy, Helen had even the cruelty to suggest that the flush was that 

of consumption. Aurore, in alarm, took a cab, passed the night. 
with the child, and sent for a doctor. He laughed at her fears ; 

but the maternal instinct was now irrepressible. She would not 

sleep under a different roof from her children, and went back to 
the convent, only to say farewell. The school had now dwindled 

down to seven or eight pupils, but gradually revived, and four 

years ago celebrated its fifth jubilee at Neuilly. Although Aurore 

never visited it after 1825, and but rarely met in society any of her: 
old companions, she retained a liking for English education, and' 
sent her daughter to an English lay school in Paris. The nuns, . 
too, cherished an interest in her, widely as she had diverged from. 
their standard of faith and morals. Sister Alicia’s remark we have. 
already quoted, and George Sand herself wrote :— 

“My religion has never varied at bottom. The forms of the. 
past have vanished, for me as for the age, by the light of reflection ;: 
but the everlasting doctrine of believers—the good God, the. 
immortal soul, and the hopes of a future state—behold what has:. 
resisted all scrutiny, all discussion, and even intervals of despairing - 
doubt.” 

Aurore, indeed, held fast to theism, though some of her political. 
associates became materialists. So good a judge as Flaubert. 
declared her schoolday chapters the best part of the autobiography 
published in 1854, and it is interesting for us to reflect that this 
great, though unequal and too prolific novelist, this virtual sub-. 
minister of the Interior in 1848, spent three of her most plastic: 
years under English training. 
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THE PRESENT FEELING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


CARLYLE once wrote, “‘ This what they call organization of labour 
is the universal vital problem of the world. It is the problem of 
the whole future for all who will in future pretend to govern men.”’ 
Of late we have often been told that the present Parliament is the 
most democratic that has existed in this country; and that the 
people, to use that word in its political sense, share equally with 
the upper and middle classes in the power of governing. 

Events during the two or three last winters doubtless made 
many members of the ‘“‘ classes” wishful to learn more about that 
section of the nation which, we are informed by some individuals, 
has alone the right to the title of 6 djpos. 

They would especially be pleased to learn whether there is any 
chance or not of the prophecies and utterances of certain of the 
self-elected representatives of the working classes being fulfilled. 

The remark that “‘villadom” is opposed to sympathy with the 
“masses” holds good to a certain extent. ‘‘ Villadom ”’ is chiefly 
composed of those who, by constant application to their occupation, 
have made, or are making, a competency even in these late non- 
prosperous times, and who naturally object to be so liberal as to 
run the risk of having it divided out to others. That they do not 
object to help their fellow-creatures is shown by the sums which 
they contribute to charitable and other like purposes ; but they do 
object to assist, and to be asso:ziated with, those whose only ideas 
of work consist in becoming “ the friends of the British workman.” 

They also see the value of laws which prevent unscrupulous 
individuals from obstructing them while making a living, and the 
need of upholding and furthering the working of those laws. 

In one respect a charge of want of sympathy with the working 
classes can be brought against a certain portion of “ villadom.” 
The less perfect the claim ‘of anyone is to a certain rank or 
position, the more they are afraid of offending against the pro- 
prieties for fear of those of their own condition of life and mental 
standard looking down upon them. One of these proprieties con- 
sists in not associating with, or being seen talking to those who, 
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iby such people, are termed the comnion folk. Men, by reason of 
their constant contact with the world, are more devoid of the 
above feeling, but their wives and children are often to blame. 
Being in the one case more emotional, and in the other case less 
thoughtful, they are carried away by the ideas and demands of a 
position probably new to them. Observers of character will see 
that this feeling does not hold with anything like the same inten- 
‘sity among those of the aristocratic and upper-middle classes 
whose position is assured, and when such a feeling does exist, we 
have it on the authority of as close an observer of human nature 
as Ouida, that the explanation is often to be found in the fact 
that their immediate ancestry dates back to the classes they 
despise. The old English aristocracy, whose forefathers earned 
the titles of duces or eorls, although they have not yet reached to 
the point of giving free railway and luncheon tickets to political 
meetings, or of publicly questioning whether a judge can be 
trusted to be impartial, do far more for the working classes than 
certain of their members wish them to think, and of this the 
thinking section of working men are cognisant. Their deeds 
are not so widely known as they might be, for they are done in a 
quiet and unassuming, and therefore gentlemanly manner. One 
cause of the prosperity of the middle classes consists in the 
constant infusion of new blood, and therefore of fresh physique, 
from the working classes ; and of the need of a middle order the 
latter are mostly aware. One very good example, by the way, of 
the necessity of a middle class to ensure national welfare exists 
in the present condition of Spain. One of the chief reasons why 
Spain descended from the position of a powerful and far-reaching 
empire to that of an ‘inert mass,” just again showing signs of 
vitality, was as follows:—In the Middle Ages it was, of course, 
under the feudal system, and there were three principal orders of 
the people. One consisted of the aristocracy and gentlemen-at- 
arms, all of whom were entitled to the name of ‘‘ Don”; another 
of their retainers, and the artisans and labourers; and a third of 
the trading classes, almost all of whom were Jews. Owing to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church, these latter were expelled 
en masse, and with their departure the financial system of the 
country was diminished and broken. From that time the 
Spanish Empire began to decline. Thoughtful people in all 
grades of life recognize, in the need of closer sympathy with, and 
a closer understanding of the working classes, a better cure for 
the evils of the unequal distribution of wealth than in all the 
panaceas of Communism and Socialism. 

There are many of the upper and middle orders who know as 
little of the rest of the nation as if they lived in a distant country 
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instead of among them, and who know very little (some few caring 
still less) of the difficulties that have to be encountered by a 
working man in making a living. In the majority of cases there 
is the uncertainty of constant work, either owing to the weather 
interfering with his employment, or to his master paying him off, 
or to sickness, or to the trades unions compelling strikes. More- 
over, there is the great difficulty of getting work again when once: 
unemployed. One of the most constant characteristics in the mass. 
of English working men is the love and consideration they possess 
for their families. When this fact is remembered, many of their 
actions will be better understood; and no one has better oppor- 
tunities of judging the extent of this feeling than a medical man. 
If a working man falls ill he very rarely has any friends who can 
support him and his through his illness, or rarely has much laid 
by to fall back upon, since the expenses of his family, and the un- 
certainty, and often irregularity of his work swallow up his usual 
wage. By the time the expenses of his family have ceased he is. 
getting beyond the best age for the most efficient work, and in 
most cases it needs all his exertions to save enough to keep him 
off the parish, or from the workhouse when old age comes on. It. 
is different with those who are brain-workers, for the older they 
get the better and the more established does their profession,. 
business, or occupation become. On the other hand, beyond a 
certain age, a manual worker’s labour is worth the less. Another 
difficulty is, that, as a rule, his work is more perilous to life or 
limb, and sometimes also more so to health. It may be urged 
that most of the difficulties can be met by life and sick benefit. 
clubs and by insurances, also by superunnuation and pension 
allowances. But, as regards the above, certain facts, as the fol- 
lowing, must be considered :—Firstly, all these provisions for the- 
future need fixed sums to be paid at comparatively short intervals, 
and often, from sickness or misfortune, they may be compelled 
to let the payments fall through. Secondly, the ordinary run of 
working men, although they pay as high a sum as their wage 
allows, can only insure for about 12s. a week; this, after six 
months’ illness, becomes 6s., and after twelve months’ only 3s. 
Thirdly, a working man’s wage remains stationary during the 
greater part of his life, while at the same time his family 
expenses increase, and often preclude his meeting other expenses. 
There are in the United Kingdom and the Colonies a great: 
number of what are called Friendly Societies, which are composed 
of, and managed by the working classes. The principal objects of 
these societies are to provide sick-pay, death-allowance, burial- 
expenses, and medical attendance for their members. To obtain 
certain advantages, almost all of them have to become registered. 
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by a Government official, the Registrar-General of Friendly 
Societies, to whom they have to make yearly returns. The object 
of the supervision is to prevent them being conducted on unsound 
calculations, and to prevent unscrupulous officials, who are com- 
pelled to give security before taking office, from tampering with the 
funds. Asa matter of fact, the yearly return of the monetary 
value of the courts or lodges of some societies are valueless. 

Some of these societies, as the Ancient Order of Foresters, and the 
Order of Oddfellows (Manchester Unity), have an enormous member- 
ship amounting to some hundreds of thousands. These societies 
are worked and managed by officials chosen by the members. In the 
branches these receive merely an acknowledgment for their ser- 
vices, and have their ordinary daily employment to attend to. In 
the head-quarters of the societies the officials have to devote all 
their time to their official posts, and derive all their income from 
the society, and these men differ greatly from many, if not from 
the majority of their constituents, of those whom they are supposed 
to represent. Although elected only to certain administrative 
posts, they take upon themselves the function of representing the 
working classes in other ways as well. 

A friend, who was talking concerning the comparatively smaller 
living expenses of the working classes compared with those of the 
middle classes, made the remark some time ago that, ‘‘ the British 
workman is a fraud,” and then qualified that sweeping assertion 
by saying, ‘‘I mean that those who give themselves out as the 
only friends of the British workman are frauds.” 

In the latter assertion there is a great amount of truth. On 
account of the love the majority of working men have for their 
wives and families, they will do little that may turn out contrary 
to their welfare. Although definite rules are laid down for the 
guidance of officials and members of the societies, still, as has 
several times fallen under the writer’s own observation, the former 
can make it very difficult for the latter, if they have any grudge 
against them. Partially educated men will often have a spite 
against a fellow-workman simply because he does not think as they 
do upon religious, political, or social questions, or sometimes 
merely because he is a man of principle. They think, because he 
does not think as they do, that he is hindering the welfare of his 
class; and therefore, what is more important still, their own 
personal welfare and ends. 

In even small lodges and clubs there are, as a rule, two or more 
parties more or less antagonistic, and often the officials belong 
chiefly, if not entirely, to one clique. The man who does not 
belong to any “‘ set” is worse off than if he belonged to one, for 


both or all parties regard him with suspicion. The following will 
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show the power that may be exercised by the officials. All disputes 
are referred to the “ arbitration committee,” a set of elected 
officials. As long as they judge in accordance with the registered 
rules their decision is final, no appeal being possible, even to a 
court of law. 

The ordinary run of working men, who have nothing but their 
societies to fall back upon in case of sickness or death, will do a 
great deal in a negative way rather than incur the odium of their 
societies’ officials, more especially as these latter are often their 
foremen, or have great influence with their foremen and employers. 
They will let pass, or passively further any rule, or motion, or 
expression of opinion that does not directly affect their own 
immediate interests, rather than show themselves openly antago- 
nistic to those who can influence their future for better or worse. 
Any good observer of character can see that a self-assertive and 
self-assuming man is, by many, if not by the many, considered a 
worthier and cleverer man than he who pursues his vocation in a 
quiet and unassuming manner. A self-assured man is necessarily 
an imperfectly educated man, or he would know that the longer he 
lives the more he has to learn, and that, therefore, neither he nor 
any other man can lay claim to infallibility. A self-assertive man 
is never scrupulous as to how he asserts himself, and often, for 
that reason, quieter and gentler dispositions refuse to oppose him 
if they can avoid it. It is these latter men who, in moments of 
great public danger, become the leaders as a rule; their very 
calmness being due to the fact that they possess qualities which 
enable them to pass through ordinary life without bluster or flurry. 
Many, if not the majority, of the upper officials of the working 
classes are of the above character; they assume to themselves a 
representative power that they are not entitled to by their election, 
and they assert their opinions as the opinions of their order. The 
higher the posts the more they approximate to the above character. 
There are, however, a great minority of officials as principled and 
as honest in word and deed as any living men, but they are mostly 
in the minor posts, their dispositions making them chary of the 
higher posts where their principles are not much in demand. In 
certain religious denominations, where the ministers are often men 
of the self-assertive class, we find them every now and then assert- 
ing certain political opinions as the opinion of their class. It is 
these men in the minor posts who hold the unremunerative posts in 
religious and social work ; their object being to further the welfare 
of the community at large as well as of their own class, since they 
know that the latter cannot exist without the former existing also 
and prospering. 

In one of the greatest democracies, the United States, the better 
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and well-educated classes steer clear of politics, because, since 
politics there are merely a trade, self-assertiveness is one of the 
necessary qualifications. As a result, candidateship and oppo- 
sition are usually conducted in a personal manner, and to use a 
common expression, “a lot of dirty water has to be waded 
through” to obtain positions of pay and power. In the same 
country elections to civic posts are conducted in a political manner, 
and often only 50 or 60 per cent. of those entitled to vote do so, 
the absentees being, as a mass, the better educated classes, who 
abstain simply from not wishing to be mixed up in the personal 
aspect of the contest. This same reason holds good in the elec- 
tions of working class officials. Some of the better educated and 
moderate section may not vote at all, but many vote for a candi- 
date, not because they care for him or his unofficial opinions, but 
because it is best policy to vote for someone. 

What has been just said refers with special force to the Trades 
Unions. Most outsiders have a mistaken impression of the func- 
tions and uses of these latter societies, for which the latter are 
partly, if not chiefly to blame. To most people they are known 
by their influence in causing strikes, and again by the constant 
refusal of unionists to work with non-union men. It is this latter 
feature which makes many people regard them as unscrupulous 
and more or less suspicious associations. 

The best unionists (using ‘‘ best’ in every possible sense) give 
a far wider scope to the objects of trade unionism. The unions 
were originally combinations of working men, each working for 
their own interests in their own district, but ultimately each 
trade collected its district branches under a common or executive 
council. A description of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
which is a typical association, will show their constitution. Its 
thirty-third annual report, in 1883, stated that the union consisted 
of 50,418 members and 424 branches. Most of these were in the 
British Isles, but some were in Australia, Canada, India, and the 
United States. Each branch manages all its own affairs, electing 
its own officials at general meetings, at which every member, 
under penalty of a fine, must be present. Each branch elects 
members to decide on any point to which no definite rule applies. 
District committees are formed from the branches “ to watch over 
the interests of the trade, and transact such business as affects 
the district generally.” 

In 1883 the central authority or executive council consisted of 
thirty-seven members. Their duties are to hear appeals from 
branches, and to “ advise, initiate, forbid, and terminate strikes. ° 
The society has no source of revenue except its subscriptions, 
amounting to about one shilling per week per member, and in the 
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above year it had a balance of £178,125, being about £3 10s. per 
member. 

The marked tendency of Trades Unions since their foundation 
has been that of centralization, some unions being even more 
centralized than the above ; the chief official having entire control 
of the funds and everything else. The present annual congress. 
of the Trades Unions is really an unofficial federation of the various. 
Trades Unions, and foreshadows an international congress. Mr. 
Joseph Arch has written, ‘‘ Our union is based on centralization, 
as far as funds and management are concerned ; but every officer- 
is elected by popular vote. I don’t think we should have held our- 
own as we have had we not centralized our force.” 

If the above holds true as regards the prosperity of the affairs. 
of one branch of the nation, namely, the working classes, and 
experience shows it is true, may we not reasonably ask why there. 
should be any question as to a nation and empire managing its. 
affairs best by a centralized instead of a decentralized authority ? 

These unions are entirely a product of the working classes ;. 
being formed, managed, and sustained by them. They have been. 
of gradual growth for the last few centuries in England, having: 
originated from the craft-guilds in the time of the Plantagenets.. 
The true objects of the unions are to raise the working classes, and’ 
to secure and make more certain their means of making a living. 
This noble and lofty ideal is unfortunately often marred by aggres- 
sive action at times, but more especially by the action of paid 
agitators and higher officials, and from this reason the public 
often misunderstand them. These officials may recommend and 
advocate revolutionary ideas, and the public, of course, think that 
the members have elected them for such opinions, whereas they- 
only elected them to certain administrative posts. 

A strike may be decided upon for several reasons ; the principal’ 
being for increased wage, against lessened wage, against work if 
considered too perilous, against some obnoxious regulation, for 
shorter hours, and to prevent the employment of non-unionists.. 
It is this last reason which makes outsiders regard them with 
suspicion ; people do not so much object to their refusing to work 
on their own account, as to their trying to prevent a man who. 
does not think the same as they do from making a living. They 
(the unionists) hold that a man has a right to sign away his liberty 
to a certain extent; and the laws allow it as long as it harms no. 
one else; and by this principle they justify their membership. 
But equally so a man can refuse to enter into an agreement which 
he thinks would not suit him, if his refusal causes no harm or- 
loss to the community at large, or to individuals of it. This 
refusing to work with, and hindering of a brother workman from 
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making a living, simply because he does not think as they think, 
is one of the several examples of the tyranny of working men over 
those of their own order, and is as excessive and unfeeling as any 
tyranny of master over man. 

The following, which was written by Mr. W. Crawford, M.P., 
the Secretary of the Durham Miners Association, in one of his 
latest (December 1887) reports, shows the feeling that exists in 
some quarters towards non-unionists :— 

This matter has for some time been causing uneasiness in some portions of the 
eountry. That sume feeling should be aroused towards a body of men who act as 
non-unionists does not surprise me. Men outside an organization of their own trade 
are never good, but, as a rule, bad, and bad only. But you should, at least, be con- 
sistent. While you refuse to descend and ascend with these men, you walk to and 
from the pit, nay, sometimes work with them. You mingle with them at home over 
your glass of beer, in your chapels, and side by side you pray with them in your 
prayer-meetings. The time has come when there must be plain speaking on this matter. 
It is no use longer playing at shuttlecock in this important portion of our social life. 
Either mingle with these men in the shaft, as you do in every other place, or let them 
be ostracised at all times and in every place. Regard them as unfit companions for 
yourselves and your sons, and unfit husbands for your daughters. Let them be 
branded, as it were, with the curse of Cain, as unfit to mingle in ordinary honest and 
respectable society. Until you make up your minds to completely and absolutely 
ostracise these goats of mankind, cease to complain as to any results that may arise 
from their action. 

The above is a splendid example of the supposed democratical 
feeling of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, a feeling which is 
often merely kept while it pays to do so. 

Perhaps the writer of the above advice, and other kindred 
spirits, think that if they could get their own way that they would 
stamp out non-unionists, but for the following reason their cal- 
culation is probably wrong. The trades unions were developed 
under adverse circumstances (as, e.g. want of education and power 
of combination at first, and under hostile laws, against the 
despotic power of many masters), solely from the working classes. 

Any practical experience of the above advice will make many 
of the unionists, who are moderate in thought and deed, and who 
possess the English instinct of fair play, passively, if not actively, 
rebellious against such teaching. These moderate men are the 
best educated, and they and the non-unionists, under laws which 
would see fair play, would be quite strong enough to bring back 
the unions to their proper functions. Two other points are in 
favour of non-unionists.’ Machinery is doing away with a great 
amount of rule-of-thumb skilled labour, enabling skilled crafts- 
men to be more easily replaced by unskilled men. Again, 
there are several Benefit Societies developed, which enable work- 
ing men to possess all the advantages of the Benefit Societies of 
the Trades Unions without their local disadvantages. 

The object of the best unionists is not to get as great a wage as 
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possible out of the employer, but to get as large a wage as is 
commensurate with giving him a fair but not an excessive interest 
on the capital employed. In some unions the officials cannot 
cause a strike, but it has to be decided for by a majority, amounting 
in some unions to a majority of two-thirds. Officials, for reasons 
already stated, can and do exercise decided influence over the vote. 
At the same time, strikes have occurred in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the above council. 

A few examples of how some working men view strikes are 
given below :—One of the men affected by a strike at the Elswick 
Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the autumn of 1885, came back to 
his village home (the same as the writer’s), and said “‘he and 
many others would not have minded the reduction if they had 
work—they would rather have it than strike—but a few of their 
men said they must strike, and they had to give in against their 
wishes.” Another villager, employed as a labourer at the con- 
struction of some waterworks, said he and a few others did not 
wish to strike, but the majority really compelled them to do so. 

One result of the strike on the Midland Railway last summer 
was that one employé, unable to obtain fresh work for his wife and 
children, committed suicide. 

Several men, ironworkers by trade, and possibly unionists, were 
imported last autumn into Sir C. M. Palmer’s works at Jarrow-on- 
Tyne from an outlying district. The fact of their taking work is 
proof that they wished it. The men of the same trade, about two 
hundred in number, came out on strike because natives of Jarrow 
had not been employed instead. After a few hours these fresh 
men were reported as having offered to give up their posts and 
return home, which they did. 

If the men have a right to say whom the masters shall employ, 
in all equity the masters have a right also as to whom they shall 
not employ. The above are merely given as examples of working 
men hindering their fellows from making a living. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, there are fewer “‘ hard”’ 
masters than there used to be, whatever the opinion of self- 
interested agitators may be. ‘That masters do not always demand 
a reduction in wage so as to merely increase their own profits, the 
following will show :—At the beginning of December 1887, the 
price of iron suddenly went up. On’ the 9th of that month 
the ironmasters of the West Cumberland district, at their meeting 
at Workington, decided, in consequence of the advance in the 
price of iron to 46s. 9d. per ton, to withdraw the notice of a re- 
duction of 23 per cent. in the blast furnacemen’s wages. This 
prevented the expected lock-out of several thousand men. 

In recent years all landlords of honourable feeling and of sym- 
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pathy have given yearly remissions on their tenants’ rents—in, 
fact, have made a sliding scale—since most of the rents were 
raised in the prosperous years at the beginning of the last decade. 
This is also an example of a capitalist requiring a fair, instead of 
an exorbitant, return. 

The incident of the employés of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway almost unanimously offering to forego a 
week’s wage, in consequence of the company’s large losses through 
the lamentable Hexthorpe disaster, does not afford evidence of 
that spirit of distrust and hatred which some people labour to 
impress upon the public as the attitude of the working classes to 
their employers. 

Many of the Trades Unions are also Friendly Benefit Societies, 
and this is the key to the ready obedience they exact from the 
majority of their members. As has been already stated, officials. 
can make it very unpleasant for those for whom they do not care, 
and the dislike of a partially educated man is never very scrupulous. 
as to means of showing itself. To give afew examples. There is 
‘ very necessary rule that members on the sick-list do no manual 
work. Men have been fined for putting a shovelful of coals on 
their own fires. An insane sick member, who was compelled to 
do some light work to keep himself out of mischief, was fined for 
helping a friend in some light work. (On the above light work 
being recommended on medical certificate an exception was, how- 
ever, made in his favour.) A man has been fined for carrying his 
son’s dinner to him. Some men, out of the “gang,” constantly 
receive broad hints that they should be going off the sick-list ; 
others, in the “‘ gang,” are on for months without a murmur. Sick 
members cannot leave the district without the permission of their 
surgeon and certain officials. Cases have occurred under the 
writer’s notice, in which it was absolutely necessary for them to 
leave the district so as to ‘‘ convalesce’”’ quickly, and the officials. 
have refused their leave because they wished to make them declare 
off the funds. So, to obtain the needful change, they had to go 
off the sick-list, although they were still unable to work, and would 
not be able to for some time. The following case will show 
the petty jealousy that exists among some working men, and is 
only typical of many analogous cases. An elderly man, whose 
present position was that of a waiter, but who had formerly been a 
soldier, and whose health had been undermined by the Black 
Winter at Sebastopol, belonged to a lodge composed chiefly of 
dockyard artizans. When ill he was constantly being bothered in 
some way or other, so as to get him to go off the sick-list, the 
alleged reason being that he was not a working man, but that those 
who had to support him were. 
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It must be remembered that the ordinary run of men who require 
sick pay are just those who cannot afford the expense of legal 
proceedings to recover money kept back, either purposely or through 
neglect. 

Not so long ago a case was before a court of law, in which a mem- 
ber, who had taken alcohol at the express order of his medical man, 
was refused sick-pay, since one of the rules of his society was that 
no member should ever take alcohol. 

By the above it can be seen how easily a man on the sick-list 
can be badgered and hampered by those who do not care for him. 
Almost all, or most, of the Trades Unions have these benefits 
attached to them ; and if a man refused to go out on strike when 
one had been decided on in accordance with the rules, he would 
forfeit not merely the present advantages of the union, but also of 
the future sick, death, or pension benefits he had paid for in the 
past. 

It might be said that men can belong to such societies as the 
Ancient Order of Foresters and Oddfellows, which are not Trades 
Unions. But it must be remembered that the officials in these 
courts and lodges are often the upper men in the local unions, and 
also in the workshops and manufactories. 

The Trades Unions Annual Congress is composed of delegates 
from the different unions, and their duties are to consider the con- 
dition of the working classes, and to confer on ways and means of 
improving their state. The marked feature in the discussions of 
all educated and thinking unionists is that of raising their people, 
not of levelling other classes to theirs. Delegates have come from 
the colonies, and this foreshadows an International Congress of 
Labour, which will take place before long. When this takes place 
it need not be viewed by the English with any apprehension, since 
anything which enlarges the English working man’s insular and 
local ideas will show him how superior his lot is to that of his order 
in other lands, and must encourage him to work for the raising of 
his class as heretofore. 

The first Congress was held in 1868, and the first few meetings 
referred more to the principles of trades unionism than to facts. 
Since then the former have been excluded from discussion as un- 
necessary, and facts alone debated on. Of late years again, the 
proceedings have been characterized by discussions often on sub- 
jects only remotely connected, in some cases connected only for 
political reasons and as catch-cries, with the condition of the 
working classes. Last year’s (1887) proceedings were especially 
interesting, for alongside of speeches characterized merely by 
windy rhetoric, political animus, and ignorance of the causes and 
effects of what was under discussion, were others conspicuous by 
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the absence of political bias and also by their practical and general 
knowledge, in addition to the speaker’s evident sincere desire to 
further, not merely the welfare of his own class, but also that of the 
community at large. Some extracts of last year’s proceedings will 
be given now to show the general character of the Congress. An 
extract from the Committee's report is as follows :— 

The Committee were fully persuaded that some solution of the agricultural depres- 
sion must shortly be found by freeing land from its ancient laws and conditions of 
‘tenure, soas to encourage the cultivation of many thousands of acres that were now 
only producing weeds instead of food for the people. It was in this direction that they 
hopefully looked for the means of freeing the great towns from their congested popula- 
‘tions, and creating fresh markets in the rural districts for manufactures. They 
believed that the general status of labour was marching forward rapidly, and the old 
ideas of exclusion were dying out. Never in the history of this country was the real 
worth of a man more recognized than it was to-day, against mere title aud pedigree. 
In all directions they saw a professed increased desire to serve the people. More 
especially was this the case in the House of Commons itself. Twenty-five years ago it 
was almost impossible to find a member of Parliament who cared to ask a question in 
the interest of labour. Now, a great many members were found contending as to 
which should be first to render a service of this kind. If labour held steadily on to the 
course it had hitherto maintained, showing self-reliance and independence in trade 
matters by refusing State assistance, helping those who could not help themselves, 
providing for its own wants, and keeping a firm grip on all it had gained, it could not 
fail to increase its dignity and importance. He confidently believed that in the future 
the tutored brain-power and the instincts of good sense possessed by the working 
classes would give them a large share in shaping the policy of the nation, and in securing 
a more humane and.wise administration of its affairs. 

On the question of labour representation, Mr. Fenwick, M.P., 
said: ‘There were too many Parties already in the House of 
Commons, and another would mean failure and disaster.” The 
truth of this was well shown in the last Session of the English 
Parliament (autumn of 1887), when little legislation of general 
utility was able to be passed, owing to the unscrupulous obstruction 
of business by a small minority of members. Also by the chronic 
state of confusion in French politics, causing the formation and 
dissolution of fresh ministries every few months. 

Mr. Joseph Arch denounced all landholders as “a set of 
brigands”’ ; as if they were responsible for property handed down 
to them by their ancestors. Doubtless there have been and are 
now grasping and hard-minded landlords, as in any other class of 
human beings, just as there are unscrupulous tenants who will not 
pay rents which have been reduced to a fair amount, but the 
majority in the last few years have shown they are not so, by 
reducing their rents and other like proceedings. The tenantry on 
many large estates, as, for example, those belonging to the noble 
House of Northumberland, would, I believe, indignantly repudiate 
the above assertion. The agricultural tenants on the above estates 
have had constant reductions of rent during late years, and the 
cottage tenants have received, practically as a gift, improved 
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dwellings, half an acre of arable land, and always have their 
educational and religious expenses shared in. If landlords in 
other parts of the country only knew the loyalty of feeling that. 
the above conduct causes, they would wish to do likewise, if only 
with the selfish idea of strengthening their position. 

Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., on the Eight Hours’ Movement, and on 
Labour Representation, said :— 

They never had a subject before them fraught with a greater amount of good and 
evil to the trade of the country than the eight hours’ question. He implored them to 
discuss it calmly and apart from all passion and prejudice ; for what they decided in 
Congress would have great effect for a long time to come, on themselves and those who- 
came after them, in the labour organization of the country. Should they ask the 
Government to do what they could do for themselves? They were told that an Eight 
Hours’ Bill would relieve depression, but the great evil to-day was overtime. Let 
them abolish that. There were men present who dared not support a resolution con- 
demning overtime, for fear of offending their constituents, who worked overtime. It 
was a mockery, a delusion, a wretched hypocrisy, to ask for the eight hours at. the 
hands of Parliament when they defeated the short hours’ system daily, merely to. 
obtain a few extra shillings on a Saturday night. He appealed to the Congress to 
hesitate before it committed. itself to a system which sapped the very foundations of 
independence, and sent labour to Parliament like a pauper for his weekly dole.—Mr. 
Drummond (London) supported the view expressed by Mr. Broadhurst. Mr. W. 
Pickard (Wigan) believed that if they asked the miners to support an Eight Hours” 
Bill they would not doso. Such a Bill would mean the handicapping of capital in the 
face of the hours worked by artizans upon the Continent. He did not believe in 
handicapping capital unfairly, any more than he believed in labour being tyrannized 
over They should extend Trades Unions abroad before asking the British Parliament 
to pass an Eight Hours’ Bill. 

Mr. McLean moved: ‘‘ That all domestic workshops be registered 
as well as others, and that no workshop be permitted that does 
not provide 350 cubic feet per head per worker. It was,” he 
said, ‘‘only by embodying such a clause in the Factory Act that. 
the sweating shops in garrets could be got at.” 

Another speaker classified all capitalists under the common 
heading of ‘‘ felonious.” 

The following facts have been brought out in the inquiry into 
the Sweating System. That one difficulty in suppressing the dens 
is due to these places being found in the poorest localities, where 
the people who let them out protect each other by signalling the 
approach of the inspectors. The majority of those employed are 
almost entirely foreigners, chiefly Jews, glad of work on any terms. 
These dens are mostly found in the houses of working class people, 
who often sub-let one of their two or three rooms for the purpose. 
The work is often sixteen arid more hours a day; the system is a 
disgrace to civilization, and can only be pat down by the honest 
co-operation of all concerned. 

Now two parties are especially concerned, the landlord class of 
the towns and the Trades Unions. The former class are to blame: 
for often exorbitant rents; these high rents make the people only 
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too glad to make a little money by sub-letting their rooms, and 
make them buy inferior commercial articles, whereas if they had 
a little more money to spare they would purchase articles of better 
value. The latter class are to blame by compelling employers and 
manufacturers to pay a fixed wage, no matter how the price of 
material may rise, and so drive contractors to employ unskilled 
workmen, who, being unskilled, have to work longer hours to get 
through their work. 

The Employers’ Liability Act was chiefly brought about by the 
advice of the Trades Unions, and the Act to be brought forward 
this Session is stated to be one fully embodying their requirements, 
showing that the governing powers are only too glad of practical 
advice when reasonably offered. 

Reasoning and thinking men of the labouring and artizan classes 
can see that labour representation, in addition to the reason of 
there being too many parties, would not be a cure for their wants. 
A labour candidate would have to vote as his employers wished 
him to on labour questions, but on other questions he would have 
to use his own discretion, and either not vote at all, thereby 
neglecting the interests of constituents who did not pay him, or, if 
he voted, he certainly could not please all his special employers. 
So, in the end, to produce efficient and proper representation, 
moderate men of almost all grades of opinion would probably 
combine against the labour candidate. 

The reasons of the working classes having, as a mass, a Liberal 
or Radical aspect are several. 

Half a century ago the Conservative Party were in a state of 
more or less torpid existence, from which they were awakened 
chiefly by the writing and teaching of Disraeli. On account of 
their ignorance of the capabilities of the working classes, they 
viewed any advance to power on their part with suspicion ; the old 
men having vividly before their minds the borrors of French 
Communism and Republicanism. They were, of course, as a class, 
fairly well educated, and distrusted the use that a class hitherto 
devoid of power and ignorant of its consequences might make of 
it; a fact of every day observation being this, that the more 
ignorant an individual the more self-confident he is as to his 
capabilities and correctness of judgment, and also the more 
emotional and decided on acting on superficial knowledge. Any 
student of history and politics, although it may not suit mere 
politicians to acknowledge it, sees that of late years the Con- 
servative Party and the Liberal mass of their opponents are 
both considerately modified in their principles, and are, at 
least, becoming approximated to each other. The former Party 
may not be as liberal in its promises as that section of its opponents 
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which take to themselves the right to be called alone the friends of 
the working man; but recent legislation has shown that it is quite 
as efficient in deeds. The more highly educated classes of working 
men are already Liberals as opposed to Radicals, and another 
generation will see many more merged into an active, and not 
merely a passive, anti-revolutionary Party. 

The recent riots in London must have been instructive to 
observers, and have shown up the composition of the unemployed. 
There are, without doubt, a great many men who, at all times and 
more especially in the winter, desire work and cannot obtain it. 
Mr. Peek, the author of Social Wreckage, says, ‘‘ Probably not more 
than 2 per cent. of the destitute are persons of good character as 
well as average ability in their trades.” In addition to these there 
are a large number of ne’er-do-wells at any kind of work, but who 
really wish for it. After leaving out passive spectators, who were 
always classed as part of the demonstrators by those specially 
interested, the public have seen that the unemployed of politicians 
consist of the criminal classes, of the rogues and vagabonds, and of 
youths and young men who have nothing to lose by any convulsion 
that could happen to society. Men have also been paid to take 
part in demonstrations of the unemployed. Also, certain trades 
which cannot be followed during the wintry weather have contri- 
buted their members as bond-fide unemployed. 

The public have also seen these friends of the working men, these 
officials of political clubs, as distinguished from mere officious 
notoriety-seekers, Parliamentary or otherwise, issue orders and 
make arrangements which resulted in many well-conducted working 
men and spectators being brought into conflict with a police force 
merely obeying their orders ; they themselves, except they could 
gain notoriety that would pay, keeping in the background. 

This duping of honest people by their supposed friends was 
beautifully shown by the evidence of a lad of sixteen or seventeen 
in one of the London police courts last autumn. He was arrested 
in one of the first riots for carrying a banner and being at the head 
ofamob. He said his reason for doing so was that while he was 
quietly looking on, some men came up to him, gave him a flag, and 
told him to carry it. On asking where he had to go, they told him 
“* anywhere.” 

The working classes do not, as a mass, sympathise with revolu- 
tionary doctrines and Socialism. When it was proposed by the 
extreme members of the Liberal and Radical clubs to march on 
‘Trafalgar Square in November last, in defiance of the legally- 
constituted authorities, the more liberal and moderate-minded men 
came forward and swamped the motion. 

The Socialist leaders constantly exaggerate the number of men 
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who are doing no work, which is a different thing altogether from 
the number of men who really desire it. In November last, the. 
Chairman of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Board of Guardians stated the. 
following :— 


Statements had been made upon the authority of certain gentlemen who represented 
themselves to be the representatives of the working classes of Newcastle, a representa-- 
tion, he might say, he did not admit. Those statements, if they were allowed to go 
uncontradicted, might probably lead some to think that they, the Guardians of New-- 
castle, were not doing their duty. Now, one of those statements, made in the Bigg- 
Market, was to the effect that there were about 6,000 unemployed men in Newcastle.. 
At the Council meeting on Friday, a deputation from the Sand-hill waited upon the- 
Council—a deputation not representing the Social Federation, so-called, but the- 
unemployed, so-called—and stated that there were about 2,000 unemployed in New-. 
castle. And a statement was also made, apparently with a certain amount of truth 
and authority, to the effect that Gibson Street and Richmond Place had been canvassed, 
and that it had been found that there was there a proportion of 16 unemployed to 12 
employed. He wished them to bear those figures in mind, so that afterwards they 
might see how much truth there was in them. Finding that such statements had been 
made, he thought it necessary to call a meeting of the Board, and took upon him- 
self to write to the relieving officers, so that they might have their returns on tie. 
matter. The Clerk read a copy of the letter which had been sent to the relieving 
officers. In that letter Mr. Carse instructed them to carefully distinguish between 
bond-fide working men and those who merely assumed that character, and also to care-. 
fully distinguish between those who were inhabitants and those who were not settled: 
inhabitants. That letter, the chairman thought, the Board would admit was a right 
one under the circumstances. According to the returns of the relieving officers, the- 
total number of persons out of employment was shown. to be 580, which was a rather - 
smaller number than last year. There was another point of some importance. In the 
sixth week of the quarter last year the outdoor paupers numbered 1,987, and the indoor 
719, making a total of 2,706; whilst this year the number of outdoor paupers was 
1,948, and the indoor 731, making a total of 2,679. This showed a slight decrease in 
the number of persons receiving relief, and showed also that there certainly was not 
that amount of distress that some persons would have them believe. They had a further- 
test. They had commissioned a person to visit the works of firms employing anything 
like a large number of men, for the purpose of learning whether the number of men 
employed was the same as last year. That gentleman had visited 95 firms, 44 of which 
had supplied the actual figures. These latter firms, in November 1886, employed 
17,745 men, whilst this year they employed 16,675, showing a deficiency of 1,070. The 
remaining 51 firms simply mentioned the increase or decrease, as the case might be,. 
and this, in the aggregate, showed that 124 more men were employed there than last 
year ; so that they had a nett decrease of 946. 


Two or three incidents that happened about the same time. 
showed a spirit decidedly hostile to Socialism, and would certainly 
be repeated on provocation elsewhere. 

On the 16th of October last a Northern newspaper reported that— 

The Socialists were utterly routed at Northampton yesterday morning, when they 
again referred to their proposed black flag demonstration to-morrow, when Prince- 
Albert Victor will visit the borough to lay the foundation stone of the Jubilee Wing of 
the Northampton General Infirmary. The local Socialists assembled in large numbers 
at their usual meeting-place in the market square, but were outnumbered by a large- 
body of people, who had evidently met to show opposition to the proposal to insult the 
Prince. The meeting would not hear any of the speakers, but some people were- 
groaning and others cheering Her Majesty, and singing **God Save the Queen” and 
“Rule Britannia.” Just as the chairman announced that the black flag demonstration. 
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would be abandoned and the money subscribed handed to the infirmary, a rush was 
made for the platform, and the Socialists were pushed off. Under a strong police 
escort they marched to the home of one of them, followed by an immense crowd 
cheering and singing the National Anthem through the streets. 


On the 10th of November last— 


A summons was heard at the Birmingham Police Court yesterday arising out of the 
Socialist disturbance which occurred in front of the Council House last Sunday evening, 
when the speakers of the Socialist League were pelted with flour bags. The defendant, 
named Price, an ex-pugilist, was charged with striking a Socialist named Donald; but 
evidence was given that Donald’s friends were the aggressors. The magistrates dis- 
missed the case, but condemned flour-throwing. A strong feeling prevails amongst the 


artizans against the language of the Socialists. 


In the same month, during the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Plymouth, a stationer suddenly lit up the front of his shop, which 
was then seen to be full of placards of an insulting and revolu- 
tionary character. The street at that moment was full of the 
trading and working classes; they were so irritated at his pro- 
ceedings that they demolished the placards, windows, and door 
before the police could arrive. 

The prosperity of the steady English artisan and labourer is 
beyond question, as anyone who is intimately acquainted with 
them, and who sees them in all their aspects of daily life can 
testify. If they only keep clear of drinking, and of the various 
forms of gambling, they have at least as many comforts and 
luxuries as had the upper classes in the Middle Ages. Of the 
prosperity of the steady members of the working classes we have 


evidence in the figures lately adduced by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. After stating that the expression that “‘ figures 


might mean anything,” merely depended on how they were 
handled, and how deductions were drawn, and after stating that 
** figures themselves never lied,” he said :— 


At the same time the incomes between £500 and £1,000, which in 1877 were 32,085, 
stood at almost the same figure last year, so that the increase was ni/. Between 
£1,000 and £5,000 the number of incomes had fallen from 19,726 in 1877 to 19,250 last 
year, or a decrease of 2-4 per cent., and the incomes of over £5,000, which ten years 
ago were returned as numbering 3,122, stood in 1886 at 3,048, or a decrease of 2°3 
percent. It resulted from this, therefore, that the incomes of the people even during 
a time of such depression as we had been passing through showed a most satisfactory 
increase, and it was clear also that there was a steady increase in the incomes of 
persons assessed below £500, while there had also been a similar increase in the 
incomes of those assessed between £500 and £1,000. He would now turn to the 
number of small investors. He believed that this greater distribution of wealth 
was in the main the result of the extension of limited liability. Let them take, 
for instance, such concerns as the great breweries which had lately been converted 
into limited liability companies. For the future, instead of their profits going into the 
pockets of a few, they would become the property of some thousands. The point to 
which he particularly desired to draw their attention was the division of profits 
through the extended development of this limited liability system. He now approached 
some figures which were, probably, familiar to most of them, but which were so 


startling that they would bear repetition. He found that the total paid-up capital of 
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all companies registered in April 1877 was £307,108,446, whereas the registered 
‘capital in the present year was £591,508,692, an increase in ten years of no less than 
92 per cent. These were gigantic figures, and showed how enormous had been the 
growth of the system of limited liability. He found that the number of companies 
assessed to income tax other than waterworks, ironworks, mines, quarries, and rail- 
ways, in 1877 was 2,695, whereas in 1886 it was 5,135, an increase of 90 per cent. In 
order, also, to arrive at some idea as to whether there had been an actual increase in 
the number of shareholders, he had taken twelve companies entirely at random, and 
he found that whereas in 1876 they had a total paid-up capital of £5,171,649, with 
11,667 shareholders, in 1886 they hada paid-up capital of £6,501,582, with 20,083 
shareholders. He need not dwell upon tlie lessons that those statistics taught, beyond 
pointing out that they proved that a large number of persons were year by year 
becoming shareholders in such companies, and thereby participating in the profits. 
Then there was one form of investment or expenditure, and that was the form of 
insurance, and he had endeavoured to find out the facts with regard to this question. 
It appeared that in 1880 the amount insured was £383,617,212, the number of policies 
779,004, and the average amount per policy £492. At the last valuation in 1835 the 
amount insured was £420,650,319, the number of policies 901,877, and the average 
amount per policy £466. 


Taking another test, that of the kind of houses rented by the 
people, he reported that :— 


Houses, between £15 and £20 had increased in number from 331,326 to 517,936, or 
56°3 per cent. And he would show that in order to pay this increased rent the 
working classes were not obliged to diminish their investments, for whereas the 
number of savings banks depositors in 1875 was 3,256,295, with a total capital of 
£67,600,000, or £20 15s. per head, in 1886 it was 5,322,225, with a capital of 
£97,700,000, or £18 7s. per head. This seemed a decrease in the percentage, but it 
was per head of the population £52 9s. against £40 9s. in 1875. These were the 
investments of the aristocracy of the working classes, and as he had said, their 
savings last year touched nearly a hundred millions. Again, the number of industrial 
and provident societies making returns in 1875 was 1,168, with a membership of 
479,714, and a total share and loan capital of £5,600,000. In 1885 the number was 
1,346, with a membership of 810,228, and a capital of £10,700,000, or £13 6s. per 
member. The building societies making returns in 1876 were 489, with liabilities 
estimated at £20,900,000. In 1886 there were 2,079 with liabilities of £53,100,000. 
All this showed that the working classes were becoming property owners and traders, 
and he was sure that everybody must look with gladness upon this advancement of 
one of the best classes of the community. Lastly, he might point out that the 
industrial companies, the insurance companies of the poor, showed at the last valuation 
that the number of policies issued was 9,132,271, the amount insured £83,291,885, 
and the average amount per policy £9 2s. 5d. These figures looked extremely satis- 
factory, and if they could be sure that all was right with these insurance companies 
it would be a matter to congratulate ourselves upon. It seemed to him that while 
some people were crying out for the artificial reconstruction of society upon a socialistic 
basis, a silent socialistic reconstruction was going on, which, from any point of view, 
seemed to be a matter for national rejoicing. The steady working of economic laws, 
combined with industrial and commercial freedom, was bringing about the result, so far 
as the aristocracy of the working classes was concerned, and the influence was working 
downwards. Might they not hope that the progress would continue, and would 
ultimately affect the vast mass of the labouring people whom it had not yet reached, 
and who did not now share in the accumulation of wealth, but only benefited by the 
cheapness of commodities. He felt that the theme was one worthy of the study not 
only of statisticians, but of everyone interested in social and political problems, 
because the greater diffusion of wealth, which he hoped and trusted was no chimera, 
would be a source of greater comfort to increasing numbers of the community, and 
also of strength to society, and to our institutions at large. 
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By the above it can be seen that the well-to-do artizans and 
labourers have something to lose in a social revolution. They 
know this, and also know that any such event would mean tem- 
porary embarrassment, if not complete ruin to all financial opera- 
tions, to monetary securities, and commercial welfare; and, 
therefore, it would mean to them no wage or lessened wage. As soon 
as they see that their own personal comfort and prosperity will be 
endangered by any action of their officials, they will come forward 
and veto it. For these-reasons it is most improbable that there 
will ever be a revolution in Britain. The majority of the lower 
classes have, if it be little, still sufficient to lose, to be ready to 
risk it in any untried Utopian methods of Government. As long 
as their leaders, elected for certain offices, do not act in any way to- 
interfere in the present prosperity of their class, they will allow 
them to assume to themselves the position of representatives of 
opinions not held as a mass by their constituents. But when by 
word or deed they, in any way, threaten that prosperity, they will 
find themselves checked, if not disowned. 

An example that officials do not always represent their con- 
stituents is the following :—The Northumberland miners, by their 
association, pay two members as their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. It was decided last autumn by the vote of individual 
members that this should not be continued; the majority was. 
large and decided. On the 19th of November, at the half-yearly 
meeting, the delegates agreed to rescind the recent ballot against. 
the maintenance of their labour representatives. 

That the working classes do not wholly believe in the tyranny 
of a settled and slowly progressive Government, is shown by Con- 
servative working men’s associations being substantial facts and 
not mere myths. 

Leaving out the fact of the present agricultural depression, which 
has caused country people to flock into the towns, there remains 
another cause for the present dearth of employment, which has. 
been the result both of increased education and of trades unionism. 
On account of the former, almost every class of life has been 
crowded into from below, and the artizan and skilled labouring 
class has been no exception. On account of the latter, the wages. 
of skilled men have risen greatly of late years, and that out of pro- 
portion to the rise in wage of the country labourers, so that the 
latter have sent their sons into the towns when they could manage 
it. Again, the policy of-the unions is to lessen the number of 
apprentices whenever practical ; this causes an increasing number 
of unskilled workmen, who are just the class who feel depression of 
trade the most. 

Some people continually question the religious feelings of the 
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working classes, but there is without doubt a deep religious feeling 
in many people in all the different grades. It is often unseen and 
unnoticed, because it is not readily shown to strangers; none are 
better able to judge of this feeling than medical men, who know 
their people well. There is also, almost always, a feeling of respect 
and reliance upon educated people, not of their own class, but of 
the classes above them. An example of this is that of the ready 
obedience with which the rank and file of our army will follow 
their officers, however young they may be, in preference to their 
oldest non-commissioned officers. It is also this feeling that will 
make it the fault of the Established Church if, after a little self- 
reforming, its position be not assured in another generation, by 
which time all its posts will be filled by the modern school of hard- 
working clergy. Education will have taught them that the clergy 
are not ‘‘ State paid,” and that the majority of their incomes, after 
deducting all charges, are often little more than those of the best 
paid artizans and officials of unions. 

Another cause of good feeling towards the middle and upper 
classes is the continual influx of those born among them into the 
higher grades of the social scale. 

Consideration and fuller knowledge will show them that, although 
in times past they may have been inadequately paid by the 
capitalist and land-owning classes, still they have received and are 
still receiving an enormous amount of indirect pay in the support of 
hospitals, almshouses, schools, public parks, and educational esta- 
blishments. 

The working classes are fully alive to the benefits of education, 
as anyone who comes into constant contact with them and their 
children can testify. It was the Trades Unions that greatly in- 
fluenced the form and passing of the Educational Acts; and they 
are now not merely agitating, but acting in the direction of tech- 
nical education, recognizing thereby the means for stopping the 
demand for certain classes of foreign workmen. The miners of the 
north were among the first to originate the idea of the Universities’ 
Extension Schemes. 

It is by education, taking the word in its original sense of “to 
bring up” from birth—by education that does not aim at a super- 
ficial knowledge of many things, for that as a rule breeds only 
discontent, but by that which is simple and thorough, and de- 
velops the thinking and reasoning faculties, that the English 
lower classes will be preserved from revolutionary acts. They are 
by no means a homogeneous mass, having like aims and like 
opinions. In fact, on many points they are very much at cross- 
purposes, especially when they think that one of their sections 
wishes to gain an advantage at the others’ cost. 
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At present the majority of them are in a transition stage, and 
the change is in the direction of increasing reflection and of 
greater inquiry into cause and effect, especially as regards the 
future. 

The old men remember the riots and bloodshed of the Chartist 
and other movements, and believe, as a retired commercial 
gentleman who witnessed those times remarked to the writer, that 
“‘ the Tories have never done anything to further the condition of 
the working classes.” These old men still influence the rising 
generation, who have not yet, as a mass, reached that pitch of 
education which requires a question to be viewed from all and 
every possible point before a decision is arrived at and acted 
upon. They also remember the proceedings that were taken 
against the Trades Unions under the old Conspiracy Acts, even so 
recently as the “sixties.” Of course the unions were themselves 
in part to blame for people regarding them as_ suspicious 
associations ; partly owing to the unscrupulous conduct of a very 
small minority of officials of unions, who were most passively de- 
tested by the working classes themselves for their diabolical 
outrages on masters and men alike who did not agree with them. 
The Sheffield outrages in, or about, the year 1866 are referred to 
especially. The privacy of their proceedings also made them sus- 
pected ; and, moreover, the fact must be remembered that any new 
movement is, as a rule, regarded with suspicion by the majority. 

Just as the Plebeians, in the early days of the Roman Republic, 
after many years of striving, and that almost invariably by con- 
stitutional and legal means, gained at least an equal, and often a 
greater share in the government than the Patricians, so the 
British working classes by like means have gained a share in the 
government of their empire equal to that which the other classes 
have; and it will be their own fault if they do not ultimately 
control it still further. They will not for some time be in a 
position to originate matters of strictly imperial importance, for 
they have not, and are able to see that they do not possess, the 
general and special knowledge required for such affairs. On the 
other hand, they have been able to see that recent Governments are 
only too glad to receive and act on their advice as regards their 
own affairs, when convinced that it is tendered by true and not 
celf-elected representatives. They will in time be able to perceive 
the hollowness of such statements as this, that wars are caused by 
rulers, who ought therefore to be abolished, since they will see that 
war is unfortunately either the direct outcome of a nation’s struggle 
for ways and means of making a living, as will be the next Russo- 
Teutonic war, or is decided upon in a moment of national frenzy, 
as was the case with the French in 1870. 
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The present armed and “ sentinelled” peace on the Continent, 
which can hardly mean anything but impending war, is an 
example of the national causation, since almost all, probably all, 
the rulers earnestly desire peace. 

Our working classes will soon see that no nation can exist 
without various and different classes, classes which, for stability 
and efficiency, must vary in manner and means of occupation, in 
amount of income and possessions. 

They will recognize the fact that it is not a crime for some to 
possess more and to have greater power than others, if those few 
use their possessions and talents for the good of the commonwealth 
as well as of themselves. Also, that since they rightly hold that 
they are the best judges of their own immediate requirements, so 
the other classes of the nation can best judge of affairs on which 
they have greater knowledge, and in which they have a greater 
stake. 

When we compare the great but peaceable advance made by 
them in the last generation in prosperity and power with the 
present condition of affairs, caused by increased education, or want 
of education in other countries, the difference is most striking. 

In emotional France the result has been a spirit of aggressive 
Atheism and Communism, which is especially seen in the action of 
bodies elected by popular vote, as the municipal bodies ; the munici- 
pality of Paris being especially so characterized. It is to be noticed 
that this is the spirit of the French artizan and town working classes, 
not of the agricultural workers who desire peace, having some- 
thing to lose, but whose voice is not heard since they have no 
common centre of union. 

In stolid Germany, supposed to be one of the best educated 
countries in the world, the Anarchist and Revolutionary party are 
merely kept down by special laws carried out with military 
sternness. 

In Russia, where the working classes are ignorant and without 
power, the spirit of aimless Nihilism is rife, being fostered and led 
by the better educated classes, even in the centres of learning. 

The mixed character of the races that form the population of 
the British Isles, and that have amalgamated therein, prevents 
the movements of our people from being too reactionary and too 
one-sided, and as education, or “‘ rearing from birth ”’ is perfected, 
they will not wish to act without mature consideration and 
inquiry. 

The present condition of our kinsmen across the Atlantic may 
appear to militate against the above opinions. But it must be 
remembered that the anarchist spirit in the United States is of 
foreign growth and importation; that it is principally led by those 
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who have made their own countries too warm to hold them; that 
it chiefly, if not entirely, exists in the large towns, where the 
working classes are mostly recent immigrants; and that it does 
not represent the country classes, who are the purest descen- 
dants of the British race. 

That the same hostile spirit to revolution holds good, as in our 
own country, is shown by the readiness and sternness with which 
a Republican Government represses licence when “ masquerad- 
ing under the garb of liberty,” as in the Chicago riots of 1886, 
and the execution of the leaders last summer. 

In any country there will always be men of two great opposing 
classes, holding extreme and fixed opinions. Some are such from 
pure conviction arising from learning and experience; some 
because their opinions are such from influences of birth and 
education, and not a few from self-interest. But as learning 
becomes more perfect and efficient, and as people inquire more 
and more into the causes and effects of public and private 
affairs, so there will be a greater and increasing number of 
people—a kind of middle party—who will judge and act as they 
think will be best for themselves, both as individuals and as 
members of the commonwealth, since they will recognize the fact 
that it will ultimately do them harm if they gain their private 
ends at the cost of the public welfare. 


G. Rome Hatt. 
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In the ranks of self-made men we shall find few more remarkable 
and, in some respects, few more interesting figures than William 
Gifford, the man who, beginning life as a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
lived to become first editor of the Quarterly Review, and one of the 
most influential personages of his time in literature and politics. 

It was by thesheer force of energy, industry, and native genius that 
the literary oracle of the Tory Party in the days of Liverpool and 
Castlereagh, the colleague of Canning in the management of the 
Anti-Jacobin, and the ‘‘ Magnus Apollo” of Byron, raised himself 
from his originally obscure and humble condition. Although at 
the present day but dimly remembered, he was in his time a figure 
of considerable potency, and in the course of his earthly pilgrimage 
did and suffered much more or less worthy of remembrance. 

As Gifford’s boyhood, with its trials, struggles, hardships, is by 
no means the least interesting portion of his career, a brief sketch 
of it will serve to introduce a narrative of his connection with 
Canning and the Anti-Jacobin, and with the Quarterly and its 
contributors. 

In the account of his early years, prefixed to his translation of 
Juvenal (one of the best fragments of autobiography in the 
language, and admirable for its manly simplicity and_ sincerity of 
tone), Gifford tells us that he was born at Ashburton, in Devon- 
shire, in the year 1756. 

A harmless vanity, at which he smiles himself, induces him to 
lay some stress on the fact that he came of no ignoble stock, but 
of a family “‘ among the most ancient and respectable of this part 
of the country.” His great-grandfather was a man of wealth 
and station, and kept a pack of hounds—which, perhaps, is even 
more a proof of respectability than that famous one of keeping a 
gig—but in the chances and changes of life his descendants had 
sunk lower and lower in the social scale, so that Gifford’s own 
father followed the humble trade of painter and glazier. He was 
of a wild and roving character, and given to drinking. He died 
when his son William was about twelve years old, without having 
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made any provision for his family, and within a year his wife—a 
really admirable woman, and, according to her son’s testimony, a 
most devoted wife and mother—followed him to the grave, leaving 
behind her two orphan children, William, the subject of this 
article, and an infant brother. 

*‘T was not quite thirteen,” says Gifford, ‘‘ when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two; and we had not a relation nor a 
friend in the world.” 

A man named Carlile, who had seized for money advanced the 
few things the mother had left behind her (and, according to 
Gifford, amply repaid himself thereby), took charge of the two 
children. 

The younger he sent without ceremony to the almshouse, but 
put the elder for a few months to the free school at Ashburton, 
where he had already spent three years in his father’s lifetime. 
One of Gifford’s contemporaries at this school, and his life-long 
friend, was John Ireland, afterwards Dean of Westminster, the 
founder of the Ireland Scholarship at Oxford, to whom are addressed 
some lines in the Maeviad—perhaps the best in that long-forgotten 
poem. Carlile, however, soon “ sickened at the expense ” of keep- 
ing a boy who had no claim upon him—except, indeed, the claim 
of humanity—and began to look out for some way of getting rid of 
him. His first venture was to put him on board a coasting vessel. 
Aboard this ship Gifford spent about a year. His master was not 
unkind, but the life was a rough one, and necessarily entailed 
many hardships, especially to a lad of delicate frame like Gifford, 
who was never at any time physically robust. What he seems to 
have felt most (reminding us oddly enough of Mr. James Payn, 
and his boyish experiences in the hunting-field) was the absence of 
anything to read, as the only book his master possessed was a copy 
of the Coasting Pilot. 

The spectacle of the boy “‘ running about the beach in a ragged 
jacket and trousers” appears to have scandalized the neighbours, 
and to have shamed Carlile into withdrawing him from such an 
unsuitable occupation. He was, however, just as little disposed to 
support him as before, so, after a few months’ more schooling, he 
again got him off his hands, and this time finally, by apprenticing 
him, in his sixteenth year, to a shoemaker. 


The portrait of this singular character must be given in Gifford’s 
own words :— . 


He was a Presbyterian, whose reading was entirely confined to the small tracts 
published on the Exeter Controversy. As these (at least his portion of them) were 
all on one side, he entertained no doubt of their infallibility, and being noisy and dis- 
putatious, was sure to silence his opponents; and became in consequence of it 
intolerably arrogant and conceited. He was not, however, indebted solely to his 
knowledge of the subject for his triumph: he was possessed of Fenning’s Dictionary, 
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and he made a most singular use of it. His custom was to fix on any word in 
common use, and then to get by heart the synonym, or periphrasis by which it 
was explained in the book; this he constantly substituted for the simple term, and 
as his opponents were commonly ignorant of his meaning his victory was complete. 

With this man did Gifford spend four or five miserable years. 
He hated his trade and never made any effort to learn it, having 
indeed a far different end in view, namely, to perfect himself in 
mathematics, for which he had a passion, and by the know- 
ledge of which he hoped to qualify himself for the post of master- 
ship in the Ashburton Free School. Naturally enough his master 
did not favour these studies (besides, he destined his own son for 
the post which Gifford coveted), so the ‘saehiom apprentice had to 
pursue them in secret. 

I possessed [he says] at this time but one book in the world; it was a treatise 
on algebra, given to me by a young woman who found it in a lodging house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure ; but it was a treasure locked up, for it supposed the reader to 
be well acquainted with simple equation, and I knew nothing of the matter. My 
master’s son had purchased Fenning’s Introduction. This was precisely what I wanted, 
but he carefully concealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance for stumbling upon 
his hiding-place. I sat up for the greater part of several nights successively, and 
before he suspected that his treatise was discovered, had completely mastered it. I 
could now enter upon my own, and that carried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done without difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to 
give me one; pen, ink, and paper therefore (in despite of the flippant remark of Lord 
Orford) were, for the most part, as completely out of my reach as a crown and 
sceptre. There was indeed a resource, but the utmost caution and secrecy were 
necessary in applying it. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and 
wrought my problems on them with a blunted awl; for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious and I could multiply and divide by it to a great extent. 

Gifford next discovered that he had some talent for versifying, 
and by writing squibs and short pieces of a lampooning kind (so 
early did he begin his career as a satirist), and reciting them, 
managed to scrape together a little money, which he devoted to 
the purchase of mathematical books. But a great disaster awaited 
him. The shoemaker, enraged at his ’prentice neglecting his 
work, and “hitching his customers into rhyme,” ordered him to 
give up his papers, and when he refused, “‘ my garret was searched, 
my little hoard of books discovered and removed, and all future 
repetitions forbidden in the strictest manner.” As sorrows never 
come singly, this disaster was followed by another blow, even 
harder to bear, and Gifford learnt that the post on which he had 
set his heart had fallen vacant only to be given to another. 
This was the darkest hour of his life, and he appears, under the 
pressure of these repeated misfortunes, to have given himself up to 
a state of sullen despair. 

Help, however, was close at hand, and at the very time when 
the nodus of his fortunes seemed well-nigh inextricable, a deus ex 
machina appeared in the shape of a Mr. Cookesley, a local surgeon, 
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who rescued the future critic from his ignoble toil, from a drudgery 
at which his whole soul revolted, and set his feet in the path leading 
to fame and fortune. This most worthy and truly benevolent man, 
Gifford’s talents having come to his. knowledge, issued a subscrip- 
tion on his behalf, and a sufficient sum was collected to free him 
from the remainder of his apprenticeship, and to enable him to study 
with a tutor for a couple of years. Afterwards a bible-clerkship 
was procured for him at Exeter College, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated in his twenty-third year, and made such progress as might 
be expected from a man of his vigorous intellect, retentive 
memory, and extraordinary powers of application. A Gifford 
scholarship at Exeter, founded by Gifford himself, and open to 
natives of Ashburton, still commemorates his connection with the 
college. It is to Gifford’s credit that he always retained a lively 
recollection of Mr. Cookesley’s timely assistance, and testified his 
gratitude by bequeathing by far the largest part of his fortune to 
the son of his old benefactor. 

While at the university, an accident made him acquainted with 
Lord Grosvenor, in whom he found a munificent and powerful 
patron. This nobleman continued his warm and steady friend 
for twenty years, and it was as tutor to his son, Lord Belgrave, 
that Gifford twice made the tour of Europe. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Gifford’s youth. He relates it 
himself in a measured, restrained style, with an exactness of 
detail and an apparent absence of emotion that remind us some- 
what of Defoe, but it is really the very simplicity of the narrative 
which makes it interesting. One slight but touching incident in 
it should not be passed over. The state of misery and despair 
into which Gifford sunk when his little hoard of books was 
ravished from him and, at the same time, the humble post on 
which he had fixed his eyes was given to another, has been 
already mentioned. 

From this state of abjectness [he says] I was raised by a young woman of my own 
class. She was a neighbour; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with my Wolfius 
in my pocket, she usually came to the door, and by a smile, or a short question put in 
the friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my attention. My heart had been long 
shut to kindness, but the sentiment was not dead in me; it revived at the first en- 


couraging word, and the gratitude I had felt for it was the first pleasing sensation 
which I had ventured to entertain for many weary months. 


The poor student and his gentle sympathizer have long since 
vanished from the kindly earth into the Eternal :Silences, where 
neither love nor learning can avail us any more, but the incident, 
slight as it is, still retains a certain charm. With his entry into 
college, Gifford sailed, as it were, into smooth water, and the rest 
of his life, as if in compensation for the distresses of his youth, 
was singularly peaceful, prosperous, and uneventful. The re- 
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mainder of this paper, therefore, will be devoted chiefly to giving 
some account of his work in literature. 

While still an undergraduate at Oxford, Gifford projected and 
began his well-known translation of Juvenal—a work in which he 
was encouraged and assisted by Mr. Cookesley—and proposals were 
issued for its publication by subscription. But for several reasons 
the work was not continued at the time, and, being laid aside, was 
not completed or published for many years—indeed, not till 1802. 
In the third edition a translation of Persius was added. 

Gifford’s version of Juvenal is a performance of many merits 
(Scott, by the way, calls it one of the best versions ever made of a 
classical author), and of some, perhaps, unavoidable defects. Like 
most verse translations, it contains a good deal that is not to be 
found in the original, and the dense sententious brevity of the 
Roman satirist is sometimes expanded into too many flowing 
rhetorical English lines. But, on the other hand, Gifford knew his 
author thoroughly, for he had studied him in many texts, versions, 
and commentaries, and, being familiar with most of the ills of 
poverty which Juvenal describes so movingly, he shows to great 
advantage in his renderings of those terse and striking and vivid 
passages in which the great satirist has painted the calamities of 
the poor, and the insolence and luxury of the great, in that wicked 
and splendid Rome of the Flavian Cesars. 

Such passages, and they are sufficiently numerous, are usually 
rendered with astonishing fire and spirit; nor, when the subject 
rises, does Gifford fail to rise with his author. His version of that 
famous passage, the fall of Sejanus, in the sublime tenth Satire, is 
one of the most favourable specimens of his method and merits as 
a translator. 

In a lighter mood, Juvenal’s charming description of his two 
boyish attendants, in the eleventh Satire, beginning :— 


Plebeios calices et paucis assibus emptos 


Poriget incultus puer, &c. 
(xi. 145-58). 


is very sweetly rendered. 

The notes, considering that Gifford was rather a man of letters 
than an exact scholar, are of considerable excellence. They are 
especially rich in parallel passages from the Roman satirists, from 
the Elizabethan writers, and from the old English imitators of 
Juvenal, such as Hall. 

After leaving the University, Gifford, as has been already men- 
tioned, travelled on the Continent for some years as tutor to Lord 
Belgrave, Lord Grosvenor’s son. On his return he settled in 
London, and devoted himself henceforth to literary pursuits. 

In 1791 he published the Baviad, and in 1794 the Maeviad ; 
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a couple of forgotten satires on forgotten seribblers. Nor is it sur- 
prising that they should have lapsed into oblivion, for clever and 
caustic as these satires undoubtedly are, yet the individuals 
satir.zed, the once notorious clique of Della-Cruscans, were so con- 
temptible, such mere nits and midges, that the world having long 
ago comfortably forgotten all about them is by no means anxious 
to be reminded that they ever existed. As Byron says, “‘ they 
were but a sad set of scribes after all.”” Who has heard, who 
cares to hear, of the famous Mrs. Robinson, the illustrious Mr. 
Parsons, the egregious Mr. Bertie Greathead, or any of the other 
contributors to Mrs. Piozzi’s Florentine Miscellany? Dead these 
many years, their works have followed them, and a hundred 
fashions of literary folly have run their course, and expired, as all 
such fashions eventually do, of ridicule, since the long forgotten 
folly of the Della-Cruscans. 

Little remembered, however, and little read as the Baviad and 
the Maeviad may be now, they brought Gifford into considerable 
notice at the time they were published. They were received with 
loud applause, and regarded, indeed, as the happiest inspirations of 
wit and genius. 

It is to be regretted that this judgment of Gifford’s contem- 
poraries does not possess greater significance, but really, hardly 
any period in our literary annals has been more destitute of works 
of true merit in the poetic art than the last decade of the last 
century. It would not be too much to say (with all deference to 
Mr. Hallam, who prefers the age of William III.) that that period 
marks the nadir of English poetry. It was the dark hour before 
the splendid dawn which immediately followed. The old school of 
Pope and of Pope’s imitators, who had made poetry ‘“‘a mere 
mechanic art,’’ was dead or dying, while the new school, the school 
of the romanticists, was not yet arisen. 

In the year 1791, when the Baviad appeared, Byron was a child 
three years old, Shelley and Keats were not yet born, Campbell 
was a boy of fourteen, while Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
were young men of about twenty years of age. 

The ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” by Wordsworth and Coleridge, which 
may be regarded as the prelude to the “‘ melodious burst”’ of song 
which filled the first quarter of the present century, were not 
published till 1798, and the state of English poetry from 1790 to 
1800 may be judged from the fact that the amiable Mr. Hayley 
was regarded as the greatest poet, and his “ Triumphs of Temper ”’ 
as the greatest poem of the age. 

In November 1797 the Anti-Jacobin was started by some of the 
more lively and gifted members of the Tory party, chief among 
whom was George Canning, and Gifford was appointed to the 
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responsible post of editor. This famous publication, as its title 
indicates, was designed to meet the revolutionary spirit of the 
times, the Jacobin principles as they were called, and to support, 
by such resources of wit and argument as its contributors had at 
their command, the established constitution in Church and State. 
“ Of Jacobinism,” says the writer of the prospectus (Gifford most 
probably), ‘‘in all its shapes, and in all its degrees, political and 
moral, public and private, whether as it openly threatens the sub- 
version of States, or gradually saps the foundation of domestic 
happiness, we are the avowed, determined, and irreconcilable 
enemies.” 

The greater part of each number of the Anti-Jacobin was taken 
up with an exposure of the blunders and misstatements of the chief 
democratic organs of the day, such as the Morning Herald, Courier, 
&c.; this paper being divided into three parts, headed respectively 
** Lies,” ‘* Misrepresentations,” and ‘‘ Mistakes.” 

These articles formed Gifford’s share in the work, and although 
their interest has, naturally, by this time for the most part 
evaporated, they still afford, to anyone familiar with the period, 
ample proofs of the range and accuracy of his political information. 
They are strongly charged with his usual mordant, scornful satire, 
and the preparation of them must have afforded to a man of his 
acute and sarcastic intellect an occupation in the highest degree con- 
genial. But the best part of the Anti-Jacobin, and that which alone 
has not become obsolete with the lapse of time, is the poetical part. 
Canning contributed (sometimes, as in the ‘‘ Loves of the Tri- 
angles,” in conjunction with Hookham Frere) the brilliant verses 
with which it is adorned, and which contain the very cream of his 
bright ingenious fancy. There are no more delightful specimens 
of polished humorous verse in the language than the ‘ Loves of 
the Triangles,” ‘‘ The Needy Knife-Grinder,” or the ‘‘ New 
Morality,” which last, by the way, contains a spirited apostrophe 
to Gifford. 

In 1802 appeared the translation of Juvenal, as already men- 
tioned. In 1805 Gifford published his edition of Massinger, in 
1809 his edition of Ben Jonson. His editions of Ford and Shirley 
were published after his death. These works are still known and 
valued as standard authorities by students of the Elizabethan 
drama. Few men, indeed, have ever been better acquainted than 
Gifford with that branch of our literature, and to a knowledge of 
the period of the ripest and soundest he added an acuteness and 
a fund of common sense not always to be found in the tribe of 
commentators. Lovers of Ben Jonson owe Gifford a debt of grati- 
tude for so completely demonstrating the falsity of that hoary 
legend which attributed to “rare old Ben” an undying and 
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malignant jealousy of the greatest of his contemporaries, Shakes- 
peare. This ingenious theory Gifford triumphantly demolishes, 
and so harries and bedevils the chief promulgator of it in modern 
times, the eminent Mr. Edmund Malone, the Shakespearian critic, 
that the latter must have wished he had never meddled with Ben 
Jonson or any of his works. 

In 1809 appeared the first number of the Quarterly Review, a 
publication set on foot by Canning, Scott, Southey, Hookham 
Frere, J. W. Croker, and some others as a rival to the Edinburgh, 
and Gifford was selected as its editor. This event marks an 
important epoch in his career, as until his retirement in 1824 
the editing of the Quarterly formed the chief occupation of 
his life. The importance of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review 
as literary and political organs during the earlier decades of the 
present century can hardly be over-estimated. In the latter capa- 
city they have since been more or less superseded by the newspaper 
Press, and in the former by the weekly reviews and the monthly 
magazines ; but, as Mr. Jennings judiciously observes in the Croker 
Papers— 


In those days, it must be remembered, the newspapers did but a small part of the 
work which they undertake now, and the great movements which were impending in 
political parties were known to the public only by vague rumours, or were kept con- 
fined to the knowledge of a few well-informed men. It frequently happened that news 
of the gravest importance was first made known to the country through the medium of 
the political article in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review. Almost always that article 
was founded upon intelligence which had been communicated by the heads of the Ministry, 
or by the originators of some measure which was soon to become the universal theme 


of discussion. 

It follows that, as Mr. Jennings justly says, ‘The raw material 
of much of the political history of the present century, from 1809 
onwards, will be found scattered in profusion, though mingled, no 
doubt, with strong partisan opinions, in the pages of the Quarterly 
Review.” —Croker Papers, vol. i., pp. 25-27. 

Gifford’s management of the Review was by no means of an easy- 
going character. He appears to have been in the habit of revising 
the articles which appeared in it with an unsparing hand, and 
complaints of his severity are by no means unfrequent. Southey, 
for instance, ‘‘ frequently and bitterly complained of the mutilation 
of his papers, and of their being toned down to the measure of the 
politics the Review was intended to represent, and guaged often by 
Ministerial timidity.”—Southey’s Life and Letters, Edited by his 
Son, vol. iii., p. 185. 

Similarly, in a letter to Grosvenor Bedford, under date January 
29, 1814, Southey writes :—‘‘I hope you have secured the MS. of 
my article on the Dissenters, in which I suspect Gifford has done 
more mischief than usual.’”—Jbid., vol. iv., p. 58. And again, in 
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another letter to the same correspondent :—‘‘I have been obliged 
to complain to Gifford of the mutilation which he has made in this 
paper.” —Ibid., vol. iv., p. 362. 

Southey, by the way, was an almost constant contributor to the 
Quarterly, both during Gifford’s editorship and that of his successor, 
Lockhart; and it is interesting to note that his famous Life of 
Nelson was expanded from an article which originally appeared in 
the Review. 

Anyone who would like to see a couple of typical specimens of 
Gifford’s own manner of reviewing may turn to the notice of Lady 
Morgan’s Woman; or, Ida of Athens, in the first number of the 
Review, and to that of Keats’ Endymion in the number for April 
1818. 

The latter deplorable production, made “‘ famous infamous,” like 
the name of Danton, ‘‘in every land” by Shelley’s memorable de- 
nunciation of its author in the Adonais, some words of Southey’s. 
in a letter to Edward Moxon may serve to explain, though not to 
defend. Writing of Gifford, he says :—‘‘ He had a heart full of 
kindness for all living creatures except authors ; them he regarded 
as a fishmonger regards eels, or as Isaac Walton did slugs, frogs,. 
and worms.” 

This review of Keats’ book is supposed (erroneously, let us hope) 
to have been the proximate cause of the poet's death, a theory to. 
which Byron alludes in the hackneyed lines :— 

Tis strange the soul, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 
And it cannot be denied that the review was “‘ sadly to seek,’’ not. 
only in critical judgment, but also in ordinary courtesy and good 
feeling. 

Gifford should have perceived in the somewhat lush luxuriance- 
of Endymion the splendid promise of greater things, and even if it 
had been one of the worst of poems (as very likely its critic honestly 
believed it to be), nothing can excuse the manner in which it was. 
received, favourably as that manner compares (as Mr. W. M.. 
Rossetti acknowledges in his recently-published biography of Keats). 
with the boisterous brutality of the Blackwood article. But we- 
may feel sure that Gifford never anticipated the effect this review 
had upon Keats. Accustomed to give and receive hard knocks 
with equal indifference, he made very little allowance for the more 
sensitive feelings of others, and having, like Dr. Johnson, a rooted 
conviction that “hard words break no bones,” he would have- 
scoffed at the idea that they may, and sometimes do, break hearts. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that Keats’ poem was in flat 
contradiction to all those literary canons which Gifford was 
accustomed to revere, and the intolerance displayed by critics of 
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that age of any new departure in literature and politics is a thing 
hardly to be credited in our own eclectic days, when novelties of 
every kind are only too eagerly welcomed. 

Wordsworth’s early poems were assailed in much the same way 
and with much the same weapons, scoffs and jeers that is to say, 
as Keats’ Endymion. Quite as determined an attempt was made 
to burke some of his finest works as was made to burke Keats’ 
poem; and Jeffrey openly boasted that he would “crush the 
Excursion.” Everyone knows Wordsworth’s retort, ‘‘ Tell him,” 
said the bard of Rydal, with proud but justifiable self-confidence, 
‘tell him that he might as well attempt to crush Skiddaw.” 
Wordsworth indeed was made of sterner stuff than Keats, and 
4*steered his course right onward,” regardless of the passing 
criticism of the day, knowing that he had to “ create the taste by 
which he was to be enjoyed,” and serenely confident of the 
favourable judgment of posterity. 

In a biographical notice of Gifford, in the Annual Register for 
1827, it is stated (I know not on what authority) that he ‘“ never 
stipulated for any salary as editor (of the Quarterly); at first 
he received £200, and at last £900 per annum, but never 
engaged for a particular sum. He several times returned money 
to the publisher, Mr. Murray, saying ‘he had been too liberal.’ ” 
In 1824 Gifford was compelled by ill-health to retire from the 
editorship of the Quarterly, being succeeded in the management 
by John Gibson Lockhart. He only survived his retirement two 
years, and died in 1826 of a complication of disorders, of which 
asthma was the chief. He was never married. 

Gifford’s personal appearance has been hit off by Sir Walter 
Scott in a single expressive sentence. ‘‘ He was a little man, 
dumpled up together, and so ill-made as to seem almost deformed, 
but with a singular expression of talent in his countenance.” 
(Scott’s Diary, under date January 17, 1827, in Lockhart’s Life.) 
In Finden’s illustrations of Byron’s works there is a good likeness 
of the famous editor engraved from a painting in the possession of 
Byron’s publisher, Mr. Murray. The head is long rather than 
broad, but large and well developed, with plenteous brown hair 
falling loosely around it. The most noticeable features of the face 
are the rather prominent nose and fullish lips, and the counte- 
nance as a whole gives one the impression of alert composure and 


conscious intellectual strength. Gifford lost the use of one eye at 


an early period, and in some verses addressed to his friend Ireland, 
in a footnote to the Maeviad he describes himself as having 
One eye not over good, 


Two sides that to their cost have stood 
A ten years’ hectic cough. 
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Shortly before his death Gifford consented to the request of his 
life-long friend, Dean Ireland, that he should be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and there, in that last resting place of England’s 
mighty dead, he now lies, dust in dust, beneath the monuments to 
Camden and Garrick, and near the grave of Dryden. 

Such then was the life history of William Gifford ; a man, with 
all his faults, surely not unworthy of some meed of admiration 
for his courageous struggle with adverse circumstances of many 
kinds, with poverty, ill-fortune, ill-health. It may be granted 
that his character was hard, and that his views in literature and 
politics were narrow, but he was notwithstanding a man of whom 
his country may well be proud, for it is such men as he, men of 
stout heart and clear intellect, of robust moral, and intellectual 
fibre, who have made and kept England great, and it will be ill 
for England and not well, when she ceases to breed such men or 
ceases to honour them. 


Cyrin A. WatTERs. 
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During the Session, the Palace of Westminster contains for the 
best part of every day and every night when the House sits a large 
resident population. It is for the time being their home, or their 
place of business, where anyone who desires to communicate with 
them may be pretty sure of finding them. This population. con- 
sisting of course for the most part of Members of Parliament, 
lunches, takes tea, dines, sups, and not infrequently sleeps there. 
There they conduct a voluminous correspondence, interview innu- 
merable visitors, and study in the library the subjects in which 
they may severally be interested. When a question is raised as 
to the inconvenience of the arrangements for the accommodation 
of this population, it is sometimes urged, as regards Members of 
Parliament, that their duty is to be in their places in the House 
throughout the duration of its sitting, and that consequently any 
outside accommodation is both unnecessary and undesirable as 
tending to divert them from this primary duty. Apart from the 
preliminary difficulty occasioned by the fact that the Legislative 
Chamber could not hold, I suppose, more than half of us unless 
we sat on each other’s knees, let me glance briefly at some of the 
calls on our time and attention which daily interfere with con- 
tinuous attendance in the House itself. I will take an evening’s 
experience. On entering the lobby shortly before the hour at 
which the House sits, I make, as we all do, straight for the post 
office in the opposite corner. ‘“‘ Any letters?” I inquire, hoping 
against hope for a negative respouse. No such luck, however. 
Here they are, quite a sheaf of them. Several contain requests 
for orders of admission to the gallery. These must be procured 
before a certain hour from the office of the Speaker’s Secretary, 
and despatched to my correspondents. One is an application for 
clerical preferment, which necessitates a* letter to the Lord 
Chancellor. One is an inquiry as to a post in a Government office, 
which may require an interview with a Minister or the writing 
of a formal note to him. Several relate to meetings, dinners, 
clubs, &c., which I am invited to attend or patronize, others to 
proceedings in and Bills before Parliament, while the rest are 
mostly prospectuses of companies and advertisements from wine- 
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merchants and money-lenders. I should say, however, that these 
are by no means the only letters one receives in one’s represen- 
tative capacity. At my club, place of business, and private house, 
I have packets day by day of a similar character. A considerable 
proportion of this correspondence can be thrust at once in the 
waste paper basket, but the rest must at least be read, and in 
most cases be answered. 

By the time that I have waded through and sorted my letters 
and procured and despatched the orders for the gallery, the 
Private Business down for the day’s sitting has been transacted, 
and Questions have begun. I have already glanced through these 
as printed in the ‘‘ Orders of the Day,” and see that out of some 
seventy only about half a dozen relate to matters of public impor- 
tance. The answers to these will appear in to-morrow’s papers, 
and I shall lose nothing by waiting so Jong to learn them. To 
remain in the House for something like an hour and a half, while 
grave answers are given to questions on trivial subjects, is at best 
but to gratify a spirit of idle curiosity, and I feel that I can employ 
the time to better advantage by grappling with my correspondence. 
I sit down therefore at a vacant corner of one of the writing-tables 
in the division lobby, and have pretty well mastered the more 
pressing part of it, when a prolonged burst of cheering in the 
House induces me to ask a passing friend, “ What’s up now?” 
‘*The O’Dashit has moved the adjournment of the House on some 
Irish question,” says he, ‘‘and has been supported by the whole 
strength of the Opposition. I suppose,” he adds, “it will be a 
case of 3 in the morning, for the Standing Orders are suspended, 
and the Government must get some votes to-night.” I step into 
the House in order to judge of the prospect for myself. The 
spectacle there presented is a singular one. The apartment is 
virtually empty. The members who so vociferously cheered the 
uprising of the orator do not await his down-sitting. He has 
announced his intention to lay the deplorable condition to which 
the people of Ireland have been reduced by the policy of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant before the House as briefly as 
is compatible with the doing of full justice to the subject, and 
experience has taught me that Irish brevity on these occasions 
bears a strong resemblance to English prolixity. In short, it is 
soon apparent that the whole business is a mere hollow demon- 
stration got up for the sole purpose of killing time. I listen to the 
orator for a few moments, as in impassioned accents he expands 
his theme, but as I have heard him and his associates express the 
same sentiments and use the same arguments, or what pass for 
arguments, on the same subject on many previous occasions I prefer 
to study in the library rather than loit+ in the House. Besides, 
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to-morrow will be a private members’ night, and many measures 
of importance are down for second reading on which I desire 
enlightenment, and this unexpected interval will afford me the 
opportunity I need. So to the library I go, and am soon deep in 
the mysteries of the Early Rising Bill, the Bill for increasing the 
Average Magnitude of Small Potatoes (a measure designed to 
relieve the prevailing depression in agriculture), the Bill for Keep- 
ing Sunday in the Middle of the Week, the Domestic Explosives 
Bill (a measure for regulating the propulsive force of ginger beer), 
and other projects of legislation of a similar character in whose 
composition so many private members are usefully engaged. Iam 
still hard at work, when a messenger brings me a card on which 
an influential constituent states that he desires to see me on “‘ urgent 
business.” 1¢ will not do to keep this gentleman waiting, so I at 
once make my way to the central hall, and find that my friend’s 
“‘ urgent business ”’ is to obtain an admission order to the gallery. 
I point to the printed placards hanging on the wall which 
announce that all the galleries are full; but it is not the first time 
this gentleman has come on a similar errand and he is not to be 
put off. Will I do my best for him? The Speaker’s Office is 
closed, but the Sergeant-at-Arms may have some supplemental 
orders to dispose of, so of him I make inquiry. An ingenious piece 
of mechanism has lately been placed beneath the desk in front of 
his seat in the House, which is in electrical communication with 
the gallery, and on this the vacancies in the various divisions of 
the gallery are indicated as they occur by the attendant there. 
Consulting this, he finds that there are seats unoccupied in the 
Speaker’s gallery for which accordingly he gives me an order, 
and armed therewith my visitor obtains his wish. 

There are now signs of an approaching Division, and presently I 
find myself an item in the crowd which fills the ‘‘ No” lobby. As 
only two members in each lobby can pass the clerks who record 
the votes at a time it is useless to hurry, and in divisions where a 
large number vote members take it leisurely in the lobbies, and 
sometimes linger so long that towards the close the whips have to 
remind them of the flight of time by the shout of ‘ Door, door!” 
Here, too, the great men relax and speak affably to the little men. 
In the division lobby one man’s vote is as good as another’s, and 
this perhaps may encourage that sense of equality which we feel 
there. Moreover, of late, the utter futility of many of the divi- 
sions forced on the House for purely frivolous or obstructive 
reasons makes the gravest of us conscious of the ridiculous posi- 
tion in which the action of a few reckless or foolish men puts us, 
and being all, whether eminent or lowly, in a like case, we have a 
fellow-feeling of sympathy for each other which tends to equalise 
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us. For instance, in a division of this kind, I happen to find my- 
self hedged in, say, between a Privy Councillor (honoris causd, only 
this and nothing more) on the one side and a Cabinet Minister on 
the other. In the ordinary way I should be embarrassed in such 
distinguished company, but a common fate induces community of 
sentiment and places us on the same low level of suffering humanity. 
I throw a shade of disgust over my countenance in order to show 
that I, too, humble mortal though I be, feel equally with them the 
degrading nature of the performance we are compelled to go 
through, and my companions are good enough to recognise in me 
a fellow-victim of the demon of obstruction. ‘‘ Weary work, this, 
Mr. Blank,” says the Privy Councillor, a thought patronizingly 
perhaps, but that may be manner. The Minister is all affability. 
** We shall deserve our holiday when it comes, Mr. Blank, eh ? 
Do you go abroad this year, or down to your place in the country?” 
I am somewhat taken aback by so much condescension, but pull 
myself together and contrive, with more or less of coherency, to 
reply that I shall probably go down to my “little place,” and the 
incident closes. These courtesies, these unbendings of great minds, 
are wonderfully useful, however, in cementing party ties. I talk 
quite big in the country afterwards of my interview with the 
Secretary of State, or the First Lord, as the case may be, and feel 
all the better for it, and more fixed in my political convictions. 
The division over, the Speaker is moved out of the Chair. Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, takes the seat of the Clerk 
of the House at the table, and we resolve ourselves into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. It is evident at the outset that it is to be a 
night of obstruction ; that if the Government are to get any votes 
it will either be by the application of the closure, or by patient 
endurance, which, towards the small hours, may meet with its reward. 
The mot d’ordre to us Conservatives is the usual one, ‘‘ Mum.” 
Do not give the obstructives a chance to allege that by opening 
our mouths we conduce in the smallest degree to the mere con- 
sumption of time on which they themselves are bent. Let them 
talk themselves out, if that be possible, and perhaps the votes may 
pass without the application of the closure after all. This is not 
a bold policy, but it is sometimes effectual. Meanwhile time slips 
by, and dinner suggests itself. Iam in the midst of the juiciest 
part of an excellent rump-steak when the division bells ring. We 
guess it to be only a “‘ Count,” but we must go to make a House 
all the same. We arrive breathless, to find, as we suspected, 
that a Parnellite member has moved that the House be counted, 
partly with the object of securing an audience for a friend who 
finds talking to empty benches dull work, and partly out of a mis- 
chievous desire to annoy political opponents by disturbing them at 
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an inconvenient season. A smile of satisfaction illumines the 
countenance of this amiable soul and his associates at the success 
of their mancuvre. They regard it as quite a triumph of state- 
craft. The Chairman promptly announces a quorum, “ forty,” and 
back we go to hurry and grumble over a meal now tepid and 
tasteless. 

I have now arrived at a period of the night’s labours when I 
must allow my pen to linger over the most agreeable, and I 
might add most influential of institutions, the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons, whither I now repair in order to enjoy 
an after-dinner whiff. In point of fact, there are two smoking- 
rooms; one on the basement which opens on to the Terrace, and 
one next the dining-rooms, on a level with the House and its 
surroundings. It is of the latter alone that I shall speak. The 
lower smoking-room is a bleak, comfortless chamber, well enough 
in summer as a shelter from a shower, should one happen to be 
on the Terrace, and as strangers are admitted there and not to 
the upper smoking-room, it is the only place in the building to 
which one can take a friend, should the weather or the season 
debar one from the Terrace. But there its merits, such as 
they are,end. The true smoking-room is the upper one, sacred 
to members only. The apartment itself is not remarkable. It 
is, I should suppose, some thirty feet or so square, and lofty in 
proportion. On the walls are three enormous cartoons, the 
subjects whereof are matters on which the curious delight to 
speculate. I incline myself to assign them to some date anterior 
to history, regarding them as the chefs d’wurre of some gifted 
artist who flourished in the Wooden Age, and intended possibly 
to illustrate the evolution of our race from less advanced pro- 
genitors. At any rate the limbs of the strange beings who figure on 
these canvases are not put on in the same way as ours are now, 
nor do their bodies present the same anatomical features as our 
own. The smoke of countless pipes and cigars is gradually 
lending to these productions a dim and distant effect, for which, 
as good Pepys would say, “‘ the Lord be thanked.” 

The general appearance of the apartment is that of a second- 
class waiting room at a railway station, so there is none of the 
cosiness of the domestic snuggery about it. Still, a creditable 
attempt is made to meet the wants of the after-dinner lounger. 
In order to accentuate a sense of ease, there should always be 
gradations of comfort, descending from luxurious repose to mere 
stiff-backed unrest; and here we have variety enough, from the 
arm-chair in the chimney-corner, which, by a long course of in- 
cubation, is accommodated to the exuberances of the human frame, 
the abiding place of the oldest, the wittiest, or the worthiest, down 
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through a sliding-scale to the clerkly cane-bottom, fit repository 
for the humbler or hardier limbs of the young or the unconsidered. 
One feature of the room should not pass unnoticed. This is a 
rhomboidal space, fenced off in one corner and flanked on the outer 
side by cases of cigars. One is disappointed at first not to see a 
wooden Highlander on guard outside, and, within, a young lady 
with towzled hair, it looks so like a section of a tobacco shop. 
Inspection reveals the fact that, though there is no young lady 
in the space in question, it is, nevertheless, tenanted. For awhile 
a mystery clung round the spot which puzzled me. From a kind 
of recess or cupboard noises, perpetually recurring, proceeded, in 
part resembling the clashing of crockery ; whereupon, after an 
interval, a being in the garb of a waiter, but with the mien and 
air of a conjuror or medium, would produce, apparently from 
nowhere, a cup of coffee, tasting appropriately enough of nothing. 
In time I discovered that this magic cave answered the purpose 
of a refreshment bar, whence, by some occult process, the drinks 
that smokers mostly affect could be supplied to them. -On one 
occasion I rashly asked for bread and butter with my coffee. The 
presiding genius mentioned above muttered words sounding so 
weird and incantation-like that I fully looked for a spirit hand 
to waft me, from mid-air, the object of my desire. It seems, 
however, that I had demanded something which it was beyond 
even his art to procure. He vanished, and after long absence re- 
appeared, and, with a contemptuous gesture, as of one who would 
signify that a request for food in a smoking-room where good 
liquor abounded was foolishness, proffered me a currant bun of 
antique mould, stale and unpalatable, a remanent from past Par- 
liaments, which, had it been a thing of life, would have babbled of 
Peel and Palmerston, and demanded therefor a fabulous price as 
for a curiosity in breadstuffs. As I slowly and with difficulty disposed 
of this arid morsel, visions of the past floated before my mind’s eye. 
In fancy I beheld the confectioner’s shop in the little country 
town to which, on holidays, a respected aunt would hale me, a 
confiding youngster, and treat me, not to the tarts, the puffs, and 
the jellies for which the natural boy hankered, but to what, in the 
estimation of the worthy soul, was good for me. I heard again 
the voice of the young person in ringlets putting the invariable 
query: ‘‘And what will the young gentleman please to take, 
Ma’am?” And how invariable the reply! ‘‘ Well,” my relative 
would say, and as she spoke she would, woman-like, raise delusive 
hopes by an affectation of hesitancy, and would even allow her 
glance to linger, as though appreciatively, on the sticks of barley- 
sugar in the tall glass bottles—I could have done with one of 
them ; “ well”’—I knew my doom now—“ I think—yes, John,” in 
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a tone that admitted of no question, ‘‘ you will take a bun, will 
you not?” I would signify a gloomy assent: it was better 
than nothing. ‘And if you have a stale one, Miss Perkins, I 
think my nephew would prefer that.” I felt again, as I crumbled 
the unrelishing mouthful, the sensations of youth. There was 
the same process, the dry process, of deglutition. In boyhood’s 
hour a glass of water lent, by gulps, a grateful assistance, and on 
high, festive, and too rare occasions, a bottle of ginger beer—not 
the bright, effervescing beverage containing ever so many degrees 
of pure alcohol, beloved of the modern teetotaler, but a flat, 
spiritless drink, with scarcely ‘‘ go”’ enough to shoot its own cork, 
and which, after a feeble fizz or two, sank despondingly to the 
bottom of the very large glass into which the young person used 
to empty the very small bottle. As these reminiscences of the 
age of innocence were borne in on me I was touched, and had the 
manly tear presented itself I should, without shame, have brushed 
it away. 

But to proceed. I have described our room and the skeleton in 
our cupboard at such length that I have almost forgotten the 
smokers themselves. I start then with the simple proposition that 
all smokers are good men, good in every sense of the word. Were 
the smoking-room the legislative chamber, what laws we should 
pass, what reforms we should effect, and how the people would 
rejoice and sing! I take it indeed that the presence in Parlia- 
ment of members to whom the weed is not acceptable is at the 
bottom of much foolish law-making, and I have it in mind to 
establish this view on a scientific basis, but for the moment must 
be content to advance the theory in general terms. I judge men 
not by their words. Perish ‘‘ Hansard,” but preserve our pipes. 
Let who will read the speeches of our representatives provided I 
know what pipes they smoke. I say pipes advisedly, for although 
my fundamental proposition assumes the virtue of all inhalers of 
tobacco, it does not exclude degrees of goodness; worthiest the 
smokers of the short pipe, least worthy the smokers of cigarettes. 
Why this distinction ? Compare the two processes ; which should 
commend itself most to a practical people? Look and decide. 
Here the labourer takes the familiar companion of his toil, tries, 
loads, and lights it, smokes, methodically knocks out the ashes, 
replaces it in its accustomed receptacle, and resumes his work, if 
even he have intermitted it. ’Tis the relaxation of industry. 
There the lounger, with the dexterity begotten of use, envelopes 
a tasteless pinch in a filmy covering, lights, consumes, and in a 
brief space is plying his art again. "Tis the occupation of indo- 
lence. It is a cheery sign to notice how largely the smoking of 
short pipes prevails in the smoking-room of the House of 
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Commons. The cigar and cigarette smokers seem to feel their 
isolation and the awkwardness of their position. They would prefer 
a pipe, they will tell you, with an apologetic air, if only they could 
smoke one. The will is good, they imply, but the stomach weak. 
Speaking for myself, I should be sorry not to have amongst us a 
few who, in the slang of the day, are not able to live up to a short 
pipe. Their presence enables the stronger brethren to practise a 
charitable spirit of forbearance which I believe to conduce in no 
small degree to the promotion and maintenance of the harmony 
and concord which reign so conspicuously in the smoking-room, 
and render that apartment so agreeable and so complete a change 
from the highly-charged atmosphere of the House itself; for one of 
the chief attractions of the smoking-room is that there we sink 
political differences. There the Radical welcomes the Tory; the 
Unionist endures the Separatist; and the Nationalist lies down 
with the Metropolitan member. It is astonishing, too, how much 
cleverer and better informed we are in the smoking-room than in 
the House. If I remembered one half that I heard there I ought 
to be able to reconstruct the British navy on lines so economical 
and yet so efficient that it would be ‘a match, Sir, for the com- 
bined fleets of Europe’’; to remit taxes without reducing revenue ; 
to pay Peter without robbing Paul; in a word, to settle the affairs 
of the nation on the soundest basis at the shortest notice. But 
although opinions are freely expressed, and without any tinge of 
party rancour on a vast variety of subjects, men with mere fads— 
the peculiar people of the House—seldom turn up in the smoking- 
room, or, if they do, keep their views on their respective fads to 
themselves. Sour professors of extreme opinions, profoundly 
impressed with the folly of all men, themselves only excepted, and 
deeply convinced of the worthlessness of all institutions which they 
themselves have not helped to form; men who fancy that the 
best way to persuade the House of Commons is to rate that 
assembly at inordinate length and in good set terms are not, perhaps, 
welcomed in the smoking-room with the cordiality extended to less 
gifted beings. It could hardly be expected of us that we should, 
metaphorically speaking, open our arms and clasp to our bosoms 
the pedagogues who treat us as if we were a set of truant school- 
boys, hardly worth whipping, but whom a sense of duty compels 
them to castigate. 

Of late I am bound to admit that a change, not altogether satis- 
factory, has been wrought in the social aspect of the smoking-room 
by the introduction of the game of chess. Instead of the small 
coteries of friends who used to while away the half hour after dinner, 
or the interval from business when the Speaker left the Chair, with 
anecdote and repartee, you have some half dozen or so of chess- 
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players, each pair surrounded by a circle of onlookers, silent but 
critical. Two years ago, before chess was thought of, we had the 
temporary use, as an addition to the smoking-room, of a small 
committee-room of the House of Lords, which opened out of the 
latter apartment. The convenience of the arrangement, which was 
appreciated then, would be enhanced if we could obtain the room 
again, since it would enable us to give to the chess-players the 
accommodation they need, and at the same time to restore some of 
the social geniality of the smoking-room proper which the absorbing 
attractions of the game have in a measure checked. To-night my 
stay in the smoking-room must be short, for, in company with two 
or three other members, I have to meet a deputation from the 
ginger-beer trade, who consider that their business will be inju- 
riously affected by the provisions of the measure to which I have 
already incidentally referred—the Domestic Explosives Bill. Our 
interview takes place in the conference-room—a cheerful apart- 
ment, combining the heat of an oven with the gloom of a railway 
tunnel—and lasts for the best part of an hour. 

On my way back to the House a friend accosts me, and asks me 
to do him a favour. It seems that he had arranged to meet an 
acquaintance from the country at ten o’clock, and show him and 
his wife and some lady friends round the building, but that another 
engagement of a more pressing character has since intervened. 
He therefore begs me to act as escort in his stead, adding that, 
presuming on my known amiability of disposition, he has already 
written to the gentleman to say that I will undertake the pleasing 
duty—a duty which, it is my private opinion, my friend is anxious 
to shirk. However, the heat and foul air of the conference-room 
have so damped my spirits that I have not enough energy left to 
refuse him, and presently find myself in the Centrai Hall, where, 
on hearing my name called out, a portly gentleman introduces 
himself, and then in succession his wife, also portly, and no less 
than six young ladies, of whom five are presumably their daughters. 
The sixth is announced, with a bit of a flourish, as a fair American, 
daughter of that renowned politician Romulus P. Bang. I do not 
quite catch the name, but that is what it sounds like. As I am 
not sure, and as Bang, though it may be an acceptable cognomen 
in the States, somewhat grates on English ears, especially in con- 
nection with an undeniably pretty girl, I will call her “‘ Miss B.” 
The gentleman meanly washes his hands, so to speak, of his whole 
following the moment I have them well in tow. He affects to have 
a soul above mere curiosity. He loftily implies that perhaps some 
day, don’t you know, he may have the same right of entry that I 
have. Besides, he has a large acquaintance with members of 
Parliament, and can always get in if he wants to, and so on. 
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My suspicions are justified. My friend knew his man. How- 
ever, there is no help for it now, so on we go, quite a girls’ school, 
for whose good behaviour I feel myself to be in part responsible. 
At the entrance to the Inner Lobby of the House I make a wild 
rush with the lot, so as to get the business over quickly, but am 
promptly stopped by the porters. ‘‘ You can only take two in at a 
time, Sir,” says the senior, with a slight emphasis on the numeral, 
just to let me know that he appreciates the situation so far as I am 
concerned. I take them in, therefore, two and two—more like a 
girls’ school than ever! As the House is sitting we cannot enter 
the actual chamber, but if the ladies will by turns mount a seat 
placed in a sort of niche by the side of the door, they will obtain a 
fair view of the interior through a glass panel about a foot square. 
I know of old what each one will say. ‘Oh, how small it is! And 
is this really the House of Commons? Is that Mr. Gladstone ?” 
**No,” I interpose; ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone is not here to-night; that is 
Mr. W. H. Smith, the Leader of the House.” ‘‘ Oh, indeed ! Where 
does Mr. Gladstone sit? Thank you so much.” Candour compels 
me to admit, much as I distrust this statesman, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the only member of Parliament invariably inquired after 
by every lady who peeps through the glass panel I have described. 
I have endeavoured to excite interest in other politicians, with 
small success. ‘‘ That tall man,” I have said, ‘‘is Mr. Raikes, the 
Postmaster-General’’—no display of emotion. ‘‘ That elderly 
gentleman with white hair and beard,’ I have continued, ‘is Mr. 
Childers ’—no sign. ‘‘ And that youngish man in the corner seat, 
feeling for his moustache,” I have sometimes added, ‘‘is Lord 
Randolph Churchill ’”’—slight shiver. But when I have been able 
to say, “‘ There, that is Mr. Gladstone; that old gentleman looking 
this way, with his hand to his ear, listening so attentively to the 
member addressing the House, who is Mr. Timothy Healy, of whom 
you may have heard,” the beautiful being I inform at once 
brightens up, and exclaims, “Is it really! How nice! Thank you 
so much.” Miss B. says nothing, but her countenance is expres- 
sive, and I can tell what she thinks. ‘“‘If this is the Britisher’s 
Congress, no wonder the Britisher is played out.” From the House 
we proceed in the direction of the Library, into which we may be 
permitted to glance, although by a recent regulation strangers 
are forbidden to pass through it during the sitting of the House. 
As we pass along the corridor it strikes me as never looking so 
narrow and mean as it does now. I cannot help fancying that 
Miss B. is curling her lip, so to excuse its paltry appearance I 
say, ‘‘ These lockers on each side were added comparatively lately. 
They fill up the space very much, but we find them useful. Most 
of us have one.” Here a girl, who has hitherto preserved an awed 
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silence, is roused to interest. ‘* Why, we had lockers at school— 
don’t you remember, Maria? And have youa locker, Mr. Blank ?” 
“Yes,” IT reply. ‘And what do you put init?” ‘Oh,’ I say, 
with dignity, ‘‘ Blue Books, statutes, and other documents of 
importance.” ‘How nice. I should so like to see one.” ‘‘ Well,” 
I reply, assuming the air of cheerful amusement with which a 
middle aged—no, a man in the prime of life—condescends to 
the fancies of youth, “so you shall. We pass mine directly.” 
When we come to it I unlock and throw open the door. I hear 
a titter from one of the giglets, a minx who ought to be in bed 
at this time of night if her parents had any regard for her 
health, and looking in behold, Oh, horrors! a box of cigars and 
a bottle of my tonic precisely the colour of pale brandy; only 
placed there yesterday, too! The mother comes to my rescue. 
It is desirable to close both the incident and the locker. She 
has to think of the morals of her young people. As for herself 
she reads me, she thinks, like a book. She knows men and 
their failings. They are all alike, but have to be put up with 
unfortunately. ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Blank. That is the Library 
opposite, is it not? Come, girls, we are taking up Mr. Blank’s 
valuable time.” Much crestfallen I lead them the usual round 
back to the Commons lobby and out by the members’ entrance. 
At the foot of the last flight of stairs, and in a cupboard-like room 
on the right Miss B.’s attention is arrested. ‘‘ Why, isn’t that a 
telephone ?”’ she asks. ‘‘ Yes,”’ I reply, pleased that at length I 
have something to point out to the hitherto little interested 
stranger which will show her how proudly the old country still 
marches in the van of scientific discovery and progress, and so on. 
“Oh, yes; we are in telephonic communication with the Central 
Exchange, and most useful we find it, I assure you. You 
know how it works, I suppose,” I say, turning to the English girls 
and their mother. ‘No, indeed.” ‘‘ Never saw one before” 
** Should so like to.” ‘Oh, delightful; so should I,” break forth 
naively in a sort of chorus from the girls who, English-like (it is 
our one good failing), are not a bit ashamed of betraying their 
ignorance, even in the presence of this evidently superior young 
American. It opportunely occurs to me that Mrs. Blank and I 
propose to stay at Brighton from Saturday to Monday, and that I 
was to have wired for rooms; but have forgotten to do so. Happy 
thought—telephone instead. So I say: ‘“‘ Well, I wanted to send 
a message. I may as well do so now, then you will see what a 
wonderful invention this is.” I look round for the attendant but 
fail to find him. A friendly assistant in the cloak-room opposite 
perceives my perplexity. ‘I saw the young man, Sir, half an 
hour ago. I fancy he is only just gone round the corner.” 
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I glance uneasily at Miss B. There is the “ played-out 
Britisher” expression on her countenance again. ‘‘We do 
business in a different style from this in the States,” she seems 
to say. It is very annoying, the more so as my knowledge of 
the instrument is theoretical rather than practical, and asa matter 
of fact Ido not know how to put myself in communication with 
the Central Exchange. The cloak-room assistant still wonders 
where the young man can be. ‘‘ Saw him here,” he repeats with 
quite the freshness of a new idea, “‘ half an hour ago.” Presently 
he adds, as if a singular notion had just struck him. ‘ But 
if you want to send a message I can put you in commu- 
nication. You touch this here, so. There, now there’s a bell 
a-ringing in the office. Then they’ll ring a bell here, and you 
takes their bell off, and then they knows as you are a-waitin’.” 
“Thank you,” I say; ‘I quite understand—much obliged.” 
As if to imply complete familiarity with the process. My bell 
rings violently. I apply a tube to each ear. 

Now, how shall I begin? ‘‘ Are you ready?” No; smacks of 
the race-course. ‘‘ Are you there?’’ No; that won’tdo. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” Worse. The bell tinkles again. I plunge into the 
subject. ‘‘Put me in communication with Simpkinson’s Hotel, 
Brighton.” ‘What? Please repeat.” I do repeat. ‘‘ Wait a 
few minutes.” I wait, tubes at ear—a ridiculous attitude to 
be kept in, especially before a lot of girls. A friend passing 
by, attracted by the spectacle, looks in at the door. He is 
one of those well-informed and well-intentioned persons who 
ever hanker to set others right. ‘‘ Ah, Blank!” says he, “‘ that’s 
not the way. You should speak through one and listen through 
the other. I always do.” I am sure he is wrong, but cannot 
argue the point, as just then the bell rings again, and a 
voice, evidently a female’s, says impatiently: ‘‘ Now, then, we 
are waiting for you. What do you want?” ‘“ Will you put me 
in communication, please, with Simpkinson’s Hotel, Brighton ?” 
** Yes, directly ; but—” (here something quite undistinguishable). 
“What? "I say. (Another incoherent answer.) .“‘I cannot 
understand a word you say.” ‘Oh, come; that’s funny! I can 
hear you quite plainly.” This in a cheerful tone of light badi- 
nage, which suggests that the speaker is used to banter. Can it 
be that the younger members of the House spend their spare time 
in the flavourless pursuit of flirting by telephone? I repeat 
my original message in a tone of business-like rebuke, and 
receive the accustomed reply: ‘‘ Wait a few minutes.” I wait 
again, tubes at ear. Plenty of communications reach me now. 
What can be going on at the office? They must be having 
a game of romps with the gentlemen clerks. That was a kiss, a 
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good sounding smack, if ever I gave one, and the squeal, too, just 
like life. Now, all the fat must be in the fire somewhere, to judge 
from the frizzling ; and what is this I hear? Surely a Volunteer 
band or the Salvation Army! No; it is a school-treat. How 
the children are hallooing ! 

Whilst all this Babel of sounds is piercing my brain, my 
audience are becoming a trifle bored. ‘‘I am afraid, Mr. Blank,” 
says the matron, “‘ we are putting you to great inconvenience. 
Probably they are engaged at the office.” Just then the bell rings 
again, and I hear a voice: ‘‘ Now, then, we are waiting for you. 
What do you want?” ‘I want,” I say resolutely, ‘‘ to be put in 
communication with Simpkinson’s Hotel, Brighton.” ‘‘ What 
name?” ‘‘Simpkinson.” ‘Spell it, if you please.” “SS, i, m, 
Sim, p, i, n, pin—no, I mean §, i, m, p, Simp, k, i, n, kin, s, 0, n, 
son, Simpkinson.” The girls behind are in full titter now, and 
even Miss B. relaxes. Back comes the answer, plainly enough 
at last: “Communication with Simpkinson’s has been cut off for 
a month.” 

I put as good a face on the failure as I can. ‘* Wonderful 
invention, though, isn’t it?” I say to Miss B. ‘‘ You are familiar 
with the telephone in your country, I suppose?” “‘ Yes,” she 
replies, simply ; ‘“‘ we have one at home in the back parlour. We 
generally speak Europe two or three times a day.’’ I call cabs 
for them. ‘‘Where to?” ‘Metropole. So much obliged to you.” 
They will not forget their visit to Westminster ; no more shall I. 

The hours roll by, the debate still drags on, and as yet no vote 
and no sign of one. About one o’clock in the morning it strikes 
some of us that we are spending valuable time to no purpose, 
and that something ought to be done. The bolder and less 
broken spirits address a remonstrance to the whips, and want 
to know what course the Government intend to pursue. It 
is part of the functions of Ministerial whips on occasion 
to be frankly ignorant. They are so now. They cannot 
say what will happen. They take, however, a cheerful view 
of the situation, but specially counsel prudence. Let no 
irritated mortal be rash enough to intervene in the debate. Our 
cue, they tell us, is to endure in silence lest worse evils befall us. 
Perchance, if we are very good and very quiet, and say nothing to 
annoy the obstructives, they may, presently, in their gracious 
pleasure, or from sheer weariness, cease from troubling. And so 
we are kept from hour to hour in a sort of rusticus expectans 
attitude, waiting for the clouds of verbiage to roll by and the flood 
of twaddle to run dry. Meanwhile we sleep. Each easy chair has 
long since found an occupant. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that one can hardly thread one’s way through the division 
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lobbies for the prostrate forms of slumbering senators littered along 
them. I meta junior member of the Administration about two 
o’clock one morning carrying a couple of heavy quarto volumes of 
Statutes of the Realm. ‘‘ What, busy as ever?” I said to him, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ No,” he replied, wearily and shortly; “pillow.” 
Unenlightened, but yet interested, I watched him. He raised 
one end of a cushioned seat, placed the books beneath, made 
himself a pillow, and straightway reposed thereon. Two hours 
later I passed him by. He was still sleeping sweetly on the 4th 
and 5th of Geo. ITI. 

To-night we are evidently in for a long sitting of the good old- 
fashioned sort. The small hours become bigger hours. The grey 
dawn shows ghastly at the windows of the House. ‘“ Night’s 
candles are burnt out, and jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops.” Presently there is a stir. Sleepers, awake! the 
time of your deliverance is at hand. The whips range through the 
lobbies with a jubilant ‘‘ I-told-you-so,” air. Dishevelled mortals 
eagerly interview them. ‘Oh, yes, it’s all right now. They are 
going to let us have a vote.”’ So we get the vote at last after hours 
of profitless talk, and not merely one vote, but other votes besides, 
without any discussion on them whatever, although on some of 
them questions of real interest and importance might be raised. 
We have virtually debated nothing all this while, and then when 
something worthy of consideration comes before us from weariness 
we pass it unnoticed. However, we have got the votes at last, and 
are so thankful for any mercies now that we feel quite triumphant. 
‘* Something like business this, eh!” we say to each other as we 
walk home in the broad daylight. 


C. W. Rapcuirre Cooke. 
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Ir political speeches were important only in proportion to their 
merit, to the accurate facts, the just reasoning, and the correct infer- 
ences they contain, those delivered by Mr. Gladstone in the West of 
England, in the course of the past month, might well be passed 
over in silence. They testify to the waning powers of a mind 


_ whose substantial value has always been much overrated. But 


the Electoral Body now largely consists of persons who are pas- 
sionately fond of being talked to, and who care little what is the 
real quality of the talk, provided it be abundant and voluble, and 
proceed from a person of confessed notoriety. Mr. Gladstone has 
had a long, chequered, and distinguished career, and the scent of 
the roses hangs round him still. It would be difficult to persuade 
a semi-educated Liberal that Mr. Gladstone, never a satisfactory 
orator in the estimation of persons who prefer sense to sound and 
substance to show, is now no longer worth listening to. He is still 
the acknowledged Leader of the Separatist Party, and where he 
leads they will follow. Moreover, the spectacle of a man of eighty 
indulging in a vigorous political campaign such as that indulged 
in the other day by Mr. Gladstone, is a wonderful sight from the 
physical and vital point of view; and where people are disposed 
to admire the speaker, his great age and energetic faculties 
naturally increase their admiration. It would therefore be inac- 
curate to affirm that Mr. Gladstone’s West of England speeches 
produced no effect. They probably deepened the fervour and 
heightened the enthusiasm of those who already agreed with 
him. But it is hardly conceivable that they should have made 
any converts to the creed of which he is the official champion. 
He no longer even attempts to lay before his hearers a distinct or 
definite plan of what it is he would propose to confer on Ireland 
in the shape of Home Rule, if he had the opportunity of carrying 
his ideas into effect; and it i8 only reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that, being no longer able to defend his original scheme, he 
is equally incapable of producing a substitute that would safely 
encounter the most superficial criticism. Accordingly, he abounds 
more than ever in generalities, and devotes himself rather to 
winning fresh votes than to answering old but never confuted 
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arguments. His utterances on Disestablishment were as oracular 
as his utterances have long been on every conceivable subject. He 
said enough to allow us to perceive that he would not allow the 
Union of Church and State, more than any other institution, to 
stand in the way of the furtherance of his ambition, which is 
to be avenged, before he dies, on Lord Salisbury and the Liberal 
Unionists, as on a famous occasion he was avenged, aftera fashion, 
on Lord Beaconsfield and the Conservatives. His campaign was 
avowedly directed against thé Liberal Unionists, whose stronghold 
hitherto has been the West of England. It does not appear that 
the Liberal Unionists have been in any degree alarmed by the 
beating of drums and blowing of trumpets that accompanied his 
speeches ; and the language in which he spoke of his former 
friends and allies was only too well calculated to make them 
harden their hearts against him more resolutely than ever. 

It may be doubted if any man of eighty is wisely engaged in 
addressing large and popular audiences; and certainly Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most recent exercitations in that line contrast painfully with 
such an address as that of the Chief Secretary for Ireland at the 
Dinner of the Constitutional Union on the 19th of June. Mr. 
Balfour’s oratory grows riper and riper, retaining all its pristine 
quality of vigour, and assuming the yet more important characteristic 
of finish. Nothing could have been more searching or more cogent 
than his examination of what he appropriately called the Bastard 
Federalism with which the Home Rulers now seek to buttress their 
tottering projects. In the House of Commons the Chief Secretary 
continues to reply to the assailants of the Irish policy of the 
Government with his accustomed force and imperturbable good 
humour ; and there is every reason to hope that the session will 
not close without his having carried his Drainage and Railway Bills 
for the improvement of the material condition of that country. As 
the institution of the Viceroyalty of Ireland cannot be done away 
with without the passing of one or more measures through Par- 
liament, the idea of abolishing it at once cannot possibly be 
carried out; and the Earl of Zetland has, with much public spirit, 
come to the rescue of the Crown, and has consented to succeed 
Lord Londonderry in the difficult and thankless post of Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Since the resumption of its labours at the close of the Whitsun- 
tide Recess, the House of Commons has exhibited a more business- 
like temper than it had previously manifested for some years. 
Considerable progress has been made in passing the Estimates; 
and as the Irish members dare not obstruct the advance of Bills 
demanded by their allies north of the Tweed, the Scotch Local 
Government Bills and the University Bill will shortly go before the 
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Upper House. It has to be noted, however, that though Mr. Glad- 
stone professes to be willing to assist in the proper transaction of 
public business, Mr. Labouchere, who is no longer a quantité 
négligeable, openly proclaims his determination to make as many 
speeches as he can, and to incite other members to do the same, 
for no other purpose save to prevent the Government from passing 
measures of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, and so compel the 
Ministry to appeal to the country. These impudent tactics have 
not the faintest chance of success, and only serve to indicate the 
animus of a considerable portion of the Opposition. At present 
there is every prospect of Parliament being able to rise, as in the 
good old days, before the first grouse has fallen to the first gun. 


The month abroad has been one of revived feverishness, due to 
the war-threatening rumours that have been propagated from 
Belgrade, from St. Petersburg, from Cettinje, from Vienna, from 
Crete, from Armenia, in a word in almost every quarter from 
which an ill wind can blow. To the Czar must be attributed the 
responsibility of the first incident by which men’s minds have again 
become unsettled in regard to European international relations. 
At the banquet held at St. Petersburg in celebration of the 
betrothal of a daughter of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro to a 
Russian Grand Duke, Alexander III. electrified his hearers by 
raising his glass, and exclaiming, ‘“‘I drink to my only sincere 
friend, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro.” Naturally, all the states- 
men and political writers in Europe at once began to ask them- 
selves what was the real and complete import of these remarkable 
words. Taken in their natural sense, they would certainly seem 
to imply that the Czar numbers neither the Emperor of Germany 
nor the Emperor of Austria among his friends, and the only 
reason for hesitating thus to interpret them is, that it is strange the 
Czar should notify the fact so frankly to the world. No explana- 
tion has been vouchsafed of the extraordinary language, and it 
thus remains one of the oracular utterances by which we may 
divine, as best we may, the policy of Russia, and the forthcoming 
future of the Continent. Yet our readers are well aware that 
though we may share the general astonishment at the intemperate 
candour of Alexander III., his striking toast only proclaims, at 
most, what we have repeatedly explained to be the real character 
of the relations of Russia with the two Military Empires that are 
its immediate neighbours. No matter what may be the fair-spoken 
tone of diplomacy, whether in Vienna or in St. Petersburg, certain it 
is that the real relations of Russia and Austria are fundamentally 
and unchangeably hostile, and that Russia is steadily and deter- 
minedly preparing to assail, and, if possible, to destroy the Austro- 
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Hungarian Empire when the moment appears propitious for the 
enterprise. Such a policy must perforce destroy all possibility of 
real amity between Russia and Germany. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we should still hear of difficulties standing in the 
way of the Czar returning the visit of the Emperor of Germany. 
He has waited so long before doing so, that, though it was to him 
the first visit of the German Emperor was paid, the King of Italy 
has already been to Berlin in acknowledgment of the German 
Emperor’s visit to Rome, and the enthusiastic reception given to 
King Humbert by the German people, contrasting so strongly 
with the chilly welcome accorded to Alexander III. when last in 
the German capital, has indisposed his Majesty more than ever, 
it is said, to renew his acquaintance with that city. Might not 
Kiel be a suitable spot for the meeting of the two Emperors, when 
the Czar goes to Copenhagen later in the year? This suggestion 
has been received with great coldness by the Emperor William, 
and, notwithstanding the ostensible efforts of Prince Bismarck to 
prevent matters from becoming serious, it is plain that the Czar, 
the proudest of rulers, whether as a monarch or as a man, has no in- 
tention of allowing his dignity to be wounded, be the consequences 
what they may. 

Even, however, if it be assumed that, in speaking of the Prince 
of Montenegro as his sole sincere and faithful friend, the Czar was 
thinking rather of the little Princes in the Balkan Peninsula than 
of mightier Potentates, the words are still sufficiently significant to 
dwell in people’s minds and inspire them with anxiety. Though 
not yet officially proclaimed as such, the Prince of Montenegro has 
become the hope and champion of what is called the Servian Race ; 
and all that is going on at Belgrade is but too well calculated to 
accelerate the hour when the Prince will have the opportunity of 
gratifying his long-cherished ambition. Heis said to have asked 
for a levy of all the male population of his mountains capable of 
bearing arms, and they are computed at thirty-five thousand men. 
The Servian Regents from time to time deny the warlike projects 
ascribed to them; but their disclaimers fail to carry much weight 
or to secure much credence, since all their actions point to the 
aggressive policy commonly ascribed to them. It may well be that 
the correspondent of the Standard at Belgrade is not strictly 
accurate in asserting that M. Persiani, the Russian Minister in 
that city, has pressed on the acceptance of M. Ristich a Military 
Convention with Russia. Such a step, if taken officially, would 
be equivalent to a declaration of war against the Signataries 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which guarantees the neutrality of 
Servia. All the same, everything is being done unofiicially 
that can be done to draw tighter the bond between Servia and 
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Russia; and the Servians may now be regarded as the chosen 
agents of the Czar in embarrassing Austria in its relations with 
the Slavonic race; always provided that, when the hour arrives, 
the House of Obrenovitch is to be pushed aside, and Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro to be looked on as the Head of the move- 
ment. The phlegmatic composure of Austria under these various 
provocations is remarkable, the Cabinet of Vienna apparently 
being resolved to place as generous an interpretation as possible 
on the manceuvres of its notorious enemies; though it must be 
allowed that, in his address to the Joint Delegations, the Emperor 
conveyed to them a pretty strong warning. The return of the 
Metropolitan Michael has reintroduced into Servia a prelate 
devoted to Russia; and the Servian Government seems to omit 
no opportunity of showing how indifferent it is to the feelings of 
all the other Powers, provided only the Czar be its good friend. 
It has treated the French Company that worked the Servian 
Railways with a high-handedness that could not be exceeded by a 
State that had at its beck and call a million of men. 

Nevertheless, it appears to be generally believed that, happen 
what may, peace will not be broken during the current year. But 
for the existence of this conviction, there are many other circum- 
stances that would serve still further to increase the nervousness 
of public opinion. Crete vies with Armenia in exhibiting restive- 
ness under Turkish rule; and though the Sultan has wisely 
resolved not to be dragged nor entrapped into martial enterprises, 
he continues to devote all the money on which he can lay his hands 
to the increase and perfecting of his army. 

It may be taken as another symptom of the times that Switzer- 
land is about to spend sixteen million of francs on arms of | 
precision ; and it is difficult to dissociate this decision from the 
remonstrances which have been addressed to the Republic, by 
Germany in the first place, and by Russia and Austria in the 
second, for the excessive protection it is charged with extending to 
political refugees, whose business in life is the propagation of 
revolutionary ideas by inflammatory publications, and occasionally 
by the use of murderous explosives. There can be no question that 
the Continental Powers have some ground for their complaints : 
and the Swiss Government seems disposed to recognize the fact, and 
to endeavour to satisfy all their just requirements. In ordinary 
times, the question would, be regarded strictly, from a juridical 
point of view, and be treated on its own merits. As it is, many 
persons imagine, though no doubt unjustly, that they see in the 
action of Germany a desire to prepare the way for a convenient 
disregard of the neutrality of the Helvetian Republic. 

In France, during the last few weeks, the Exhibition and its 
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popular accompaniment the Eiffel Tower have rather thrown into 
the shade party struggles and political controversies. But the 
Senate is proceeding with its inquiry into the alleged illegalities 
of General Boulanger, and both the Chambers have found time to 
pass a law enacting that any person born in France whose father 
was himself born there is a French citizen. The object of the law 
is partly to obtain more raw material for the military conscription, 
and partly to drive out of France those foreigners who live in it 
without acquiring affection and sympathy for the country of their 
domicile. It is a curious commentary on the Gospel of Fraternity 
which France is supposed to be at present glorifying. We fear 
that the gospel in question has been embraced by Frenchmen just 
as little in their relations with each other as in their relations with 
the rest of the world. The attempts of M. Jules Ferry to heal the 
breach between the Moderate Republicans and the Conservatives, 
though undertaken with great ability and with manifest sincerity, 
have utterly failed. The Conservatives say that M. Jules Ferry, 
having injured the Church, wishes its friends to forgive and 
forget, though he does not propose to redress the wrongs he 
himself inflicted. The situation is a deplorable one; and it is 
only for the moment that the extraordinary success of the 
Exhibition conceals the fact from the eyes of the world. 


June 27th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
| for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
\ been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Food Supplies and International Law. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
i Mr. Herbert Haines, in his excellent article on Food Supplies and 
| International Law in your June number, states (p. 474) that the sur- 
render of the Carlists at the end of the last Carlist war was perhaps 
‘ accelerated by the conduct of the Alphonsists, who drove women, old 
H men and children, into the unoccupied insurgent district. 

In justice to the Spaniards allow me to wipe off this slur upon their 
| proverbial chivalry. As a Commissioner under the Geneva Convention 
(Red Cross) I was attached to either the Government or the Carlist head- 
quarters during the last two years of the war, and was present in the 
Carlist lines during the last two days fighting on the Pyrenees frontier, 
near the Pejia Plata, when the Alphonsist Armies of the Right and 
Left joined hands, and encircled the remnants of the Carlists, driving 
them into Lesaca, where I saw the last shot fired. 

The truth was, that the French Government, pressed, I believe, by 
i Germany, established a strict military cordon on the frontier, and thus 
3 prevented the passage of gunpowder or any of its ingredients into 
4 the Carlist lines. Ammunition failed the Carlists, and this was the 
immediate cause of their overthrow in the last battle of the war. 

After personal experience of many European campaigns, I consider 
that the Spaniards are next to none in their sense and practice of 
a vhivalry in war. 
| I.remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
My Atheneum, V. Kennett-Barrineton. 
i June 3, 1889. 
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Our Food Supply. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have read the articles in the June number of the National 
Review, written by Herbert Haines and Robert Scott Moffat, Esqs., and 
the lesson they teach is only too apparent, viz. that this country is 
mainly relying on foreign production for its supplies of bread stuffs, and 
the only fault I can find at all with these two otherwise admirable 
and timely articles is that they seem to infer that, as a matter of 
fact, we must rely entirely on our bread stuffs coming from over the 
seas. Unfortunately, there is no doubt we are becoming more and 
more dependent every year upon our foreign supplies of wheat, and our 
policy seems to be settled that we should look only to that source of 
supply, when really we could, in a great measure, supply ourselves 
from within our own borders, if the conditions were so that our own 
people were allowed fair play, and could be assured that any capital and 
labour invested in wheat-growing should bear a reasonable return ; 
and this suggests two aspects of the case, that [ should like to enlarge 
upon through your columns: first, our reliance on foreign supplies of 
food, and the great danger in consequence to the maintenance of the 
Empire; secondly, our ability to supply ourselves from within the 
British Islands and the consequent security of the Empire. 

In the first place, we have, in round numbers, 35,000,000 of in- 
habitants in these Islands, and it is computed that, at the present time, 
we are only growing one-third sufficient wheat to keep this vast popu- 
lation, or, in other words, 22,000,000 of inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on foreign supplies of corn; but there is even a much more 
acute way of looking at the matter than this, viz. that through the 
decline of British agriculture the greater part of English wheat is 
always sold before Christmas, so that for nine months or so of the year 
we are almost entirely relying upon foreign supplies for the whole of 
the population, and I do not suppose at any time we have sufficient accu- 
mulations in the country to last more than three weeks or a month at 
a time, and this deplorable fact constitutes a supreme danger for the 
safety of the country, for it is preposterous to suppose that any fleet we 
are ever likely to have will be sufficiently strong to convoy food at the 
least from two to three thousand miles in addition to all the other mul- 
titudinous duties they would be called upon to perform, leaving out of 
the question the improbabilities of much arriving in neutral bottoms 
which, if even recognized by our foes, would be a great blow to our 
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prestige as the supposed mistress of the seas. This is our great and 
fatal weak point in relying on foreign supplies of food, and every foreign 
Power very well knows it. Therefore, there is no doubt about it, the 
next great war we are engaged in, our enemies will declare wheat con- 
traband of war. We should in all probability be fighting the Russians 
and French, and there is nothing at all improbable in the Americans 
joining them. We receive huge quantities of grain both from Russia 
and America, and they would, most likely, stop during the war any 
wheat from leaving their own ports at all, and would then unite their 
sole efforts, not so much, perhaps, in fighting our fleet, as to stopping 
and harassing in every way our grain supplies from other sources. The 
consequence would be that bread weuld soon be up to famine prices, and 
half the population would be in a state of semi-starvation, and it would 
only be a question of time in starving out the whole of the British Isles, 
which would mean the downfall of the Empire. What I contend is that 
the safety of this vast Empire is of too much importance to rely on the 
capricious workings of International Law, and that even supposing there 
was no danger on this head, it is not wise or safe to trust our existence 
to any fleet, however strong. It is the height of folly to rely on feeding 
such a vast population on the efficacy of our fleet alone. There are also 
other aspects of the case, all tending to show that if ever the time does 
come, which undoubtedly it will, that we shall be engaged in a great 
war, we shall prove to be living in a fool’s paradise, and that the 
capitalist and foreign investing cry of cheap food will, for the great bulk 
of the people, turn out to be a pure delusion and a fatal snare. A bird 
in the hand, under these circumstances, would be worth a great many in 
the bush. Time after time our navy has been declared to be strong 
enough for all purposes, but it seems within the last year or so that it 
has dawned on our legislators that it was not strong enough for the pur- 
pose of supplying us with cheap food in time of war, hence the awakenings 
to the fact that it must be strengthened. 

Now it is a most remarkable circumstance that all our present legis- 
lators seem to be imbued with the idea that all our food supplies, as 
everything else, must come in ships, otherwise it is not merchandise 
according to present fiscal ideas, for not one of them even suggested in 
the debate on the Naval Defence Bill that we should rather alter our 
policy and grow all we can at home, and so remove some of the neces- 
sity for increase ; for while twenty millions of money is to be spent in 
the endeavour to secure a risky foreign supply, not one penny piece was 
even suggested by any of them to be spent on the increase of the home 
supply, and this brings me to my second point. Before the times of 
Free Trade (Free Imports) we were growing rather more than two- 
thirds of the wheat we required for home consumption, which placed 
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us in such a position that we could not be starved out. How do we 
stand to-day ? With a largely increased population we are only growing 
barely one-third, so that to a catastrophe to the navy or from any other 
cause, the break down of foreign supplies means that we must be starved 
out. The true and patriotic policy, under these circumstances, seems 
to me to be that we should grow every bushel of wheat and other corn 
within these islands we are able to do; instead of which, since the 
fatal year of 1846, four millions of arable land have been allowed to be 
tumbled down to pasture, which is one of the causes of the fall off of 
home supplies. Another large acreage of land, perhaps another four 
millions, through our present fiscal system and depressing conditions, is 
not above half-cultivated, and I have no doubt about it, there is over 
another four millions of acres of land that has never been put into 
arable cultivation at all, that could and would be, under proper nursing 
and encouraging circumstances. Some writers have stated that we 
could produce all the wheat and to spare within the British Islands for 
home consumption, and I believe that we could almost do so, but it 
suits our political economists and party politicians for electoral and 
investing purposes to mislead the public by the cry of cheap food, and, 
further, by saying we could not produce half we require for ourselves, 
and therefore we are fast drifting to the time when we shall be growing 
little or none, and allowing the land to go out of arable cultivation and 
sold up, or let to foreign capitalists, who turn it into parks and pleasure 
grounds, or hire it for shooting purposes only and laid waste. 

From many points of view this is a most lamentable and absurd state 
of affairs, but, nevertheless, a state of affairs that should be remedied 
at any cost. The whole thing comes about absolutely through our 
present fiscal system, or our mode of raising money for revenue purposes. 
Our ports are open free to admit wheat, grown under the most favourable 
circumstances from all the world over, and sold here at present and has 
been for some time past at about 30s. per quarter. Now, it is impossible 
for English wheat to be grown for that price except in very exceptional lo- 
calities. The lowest average price here for cost is about 40s. per quarter. 
What ought to be done then, is to so arrange the matter that the English 
farmer could successfully compete to put us above the possibility of being 
starved out. There are several ways of doing this. One great help 
would be to relieve arable land of all rates and taxes whatsoever ; 
another way would be to give a bounty on all English grown wheat, to 
the difference between market price and 40s. per quarter; then there is 
the best, but the forbidden way, of protection, for this our once largest 
native industry. At any rate, a way should be found out of our present 
absurd and dangerous position, and that before it is too late. From 
every point of view every acre of land should be in arable cultivation 
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that it is possible to put in, so that we could be to the greatest extent 
self-reliant. All the time we have plenty of food stuffs within the 
country, we need never be afraid of a foreign army marching on London. 
In fact, the country will be practically impregnable. On the contrary, 
reliance on foreigners for what we should or could produce mainly our- 
selves will sooner or later lead to a catastrophe. The silver streak, 
which is supposed to be the cause of our invulnerability, may be the 
cause of our ruin. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Cropuey, Clerk of Works, 


The Hut, Hon. Sec. Walthamstow Conservative Club. 


Walthamstow. 


Divination in the Seventeenth Century. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I ask, of your courtesy, space for the insertion of a few remarks 
called forth by the following (and other kindred) statements contained 
in an article published in the March number of your Review, under the 
above title ; the writer of which concludes thus (p. 108) : ‘‘ With the 
close of the seventeenth century the practice of divination melted 
gradually but rapidly away, until at the present time none but a few 
superstitious people, deaf alike to the teachings of reason and science, 
can be found to avow a timid and half-hearted belief in its possibility.” 
This statement, granting divination to be, as he elsewhere says (p. 99), 
based upon astrology, is, in my opinion, scarcely within the domain of 
strict justice and accuracy; and proves how often, in judging men and 
things of former times, our “‘ personal equation ” leads us to the forma- 
tion of very unjust estimates. There is a science of astrology quite 
separate from the charlatanry of that practised by the ignorant and 


unlearned persons mentioned by the writer of the article. This science 


forms an integral part of the ancient ‘‘ Wisdom Religion,” now becom- 
ing known to, and being studied by, many intelligent and highly edu- 
cated men and women, innocent of the superstition which the writer 
appears to consider as of necessity inseparable from the study of these 
occult subjects; and who are deaf to the teachings of neither reason 
nor science. The careful examination of a learned work entitled, 
Histoire de la Magie, by Mons. P. Christian, Ancien Bibliothécaire au 
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Ministre de V Instruction Publique et des Cultes, and published in Paris 
about the year 1840, would, I think, help effectually to disabuse the 
writer’s mind of the many prejudices and misapprehensions under 
which—in view of writing upon such topics—he evidently had the 
disadvantage of labouring. 

I may fitly close my remarks with a quotation from Mons. Christian's 
work, which will reveal the meaning attached by certain scholars to 
that much abused word “‘ magic”; he says, ‘‘ La Magie, ou plutét la 
Magisme, si l’on daigne remonter A ses sources antiques, ne peut plus se 
confondre avec les susperstitions qui calomnient sa mémoire .... La 
Magie tire son nom du mot Chaldéen Maghdim, qui signifie sagesse, en 
ajoutant 4 cette expression le sens généralisateur que nous prétons au 
terme philosophie.”’ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Harrow, Yours faithfully, 

June 1, 1889. A. L. CrearHer. 


The Australian Aborigines. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, , 

The discussion which has taken place through the press during 
the past year with reference to the mental capacity of the Australian 
aborigines—the more especially as that race is rapidly passing away— 
induces me to mention a somewhat singular method of communication 
which has been found to be in use amongst them, namely, a language of 
signs. Anyone who had acquired this language could communicate 
with others who were similarly gifted throughout Australia. Dialects 
change rapidly amongst such tribes, for this, amongst other reasons, 
that it is usual to give the name of some animal or other natural 
object to persons, and, when anyone dies, his or her name must never 

‘be mentioned again by any of the tribe; another word must therefore 
be found to designate such object. 

There is a language of signs used by the North American Indians, 
mentioned by Kohl, in his Wanderings Round Lake Superior, which 
illustrates the case :—‘‘It is a curious fact,” he says, ‘‘ that though 
Indian dialects differ so much, this language of signs is the same for 
enormous distances. All travellers who had crossed the prairies told 
me that there was only one sign-language, which all the Indians com- 
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prehended, and anyone who had learned it could travel with it from 
one end of America to the other. . . . Two Indians of different tribes, 
who do not understand a word of each other’s spoken language, will sit 
for half a day on one spot telling each other all sorts of stories with 
movements of their fingers, heads, and feet. They may be frequently 
seen to laugh loudly or to look very serious and sad, and it seems as if 
they can equally produce a comic or melodramatic effect with their 
fingers.” 

I had the information as regards the Australian aborigines’ sign- 
langnage from a highly intelligent gentleman who was with Sturt when 
exploring central Australia. These aborigines have traditions of the 
fall of man from a state of happiness, and allege that, a long time ago, 
there was a pine tree which was so high as to enable them to keep up 
communication with the heavenly world; but through contention and 
strife it was burned down, and when it fell its length was thirty miles ; 
and there was neither peace nor happiness afterwards. 

They have also the tradition of a flood of such height as to overtop 
the mountains, but some of their race escaped, having been turned into 
ducks. These traditions may have been brought by the original 
migrants. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


Cheltenham, Cuartes WIrtson. 
June 1889. 


Our Irish Difficulties. 


To tHe Epirors or THE ‘“ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

In the June number of the National Review your correspondent 
C. W., making reference to a letter of mine which appeared in your 
issue for May, has in his remarks “ Our Irish Difficulties” compared 
the number of murders committed in Ireland with the number com- 
mitted in England, stating that the number committed in Ireland 
‘* besides being less in proportion to the population, are also of a less 
barbarous character.” : . 

There appears to me to be an insurmountable difficulty to be encoun- 
tered when comparing the statistics of crimes, especially murders, com- 
mitted in the two countries. The proportion to the population of the 
number of murders is not a true test for the degree of criminality in 
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each country, since the circumstances under which such crimes as 
murder and violent assaults are committed are totally different in Ire- 
land to what they are in England. Horrible crimes through passion, or 
for the sake of individual gain, are fortunately of rare occurrence in 
Ireland ; but the feature in Irish crime that renders it so difficult to be 
dealt with in only too many cases is one that does not exist in England, 
viz. the sympathy shown for the criminals. Besides, in Ireland the 
murders are usually plotted by several persons, and not only is that the 
case but it may be feared that many persons outside the parties actually 
engaged in the plots are more or less vaguely aware that some crime or 
other is contemplated. Nevertheless, such persons are silent, if not 
through sympathy with the persons about to commit the crimes, at any rate 
through fear of the consequences to themselves of giving information to 
the authorities. This renders the number of actual murders in proportion 
to the population as a test of the criminality of Ireland quite fallacious. 
Again, after a murder has been committed, the inhabitants of the 
district in which it had occurred do not as a rule display any activity in 
assisting the authorities to discover the murderer ; but, on the contrary, 
are more or less privy to the steps taken for his concealment and 
escape. This is very much owing to the pernicious education the people 
in Ireland receive from the agitators and from the priests. The whole 
tone of the people is lowered. They are taught to regard all consti- 
tuted authority as being British and alien ; and when the people see, as 
they frequently do, their priests and their members of Parliament 
defying and breaking the law, it is no wonder that they follow suit and 
do likewise. It is upon the shoulders of the priests and of the agitators, 
and not upon the shoulders of the people, that the blame for the 
criminal condition of Ireland should be laid. 

In no case, however, can a just comparison be made between the 
number of crimes committed in England and the number in Ireland, on 
account of the large number of populous cities and towns in England 
in which of course the majority of serious crimes occur. The circum- 
stances are too dissimilar, and no useful conclusions can be drawn from 
such comparison. In Ireland, for instance, according to the criminal 
statistics for the year 1887, exclusive of cases under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure Act, 1887,* and except, for reasons easily understood, 
in the Dublin Metropolitan District and in Belfast, the rate of crime 
per 10,000 population in some counties containing large provincial 
towns has exceeded the rate in those towns. For example— 

Limerick County - - - - - 14-0 per 10,000 
Limerick City - - - - - 6-2 per 10,000 
* This Act only came into force on July 19th, 1887, from which time until the end 


of the year 415 persons were convicted for offences under it. In five cases the 
decision was reversed on appeal. 
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Waterford County - - - - 7°3 per 10,000 
Waterford City - - - - - 4-3 per 10,000 

An important question to be solved is to what extent such an unusual 
state of things may be owing to the influence of the Irish National 
League. 

C. W. also alleges “‘ the Irish people are often charged with immo- 
rality” ; making use of the word in its restricted meaning of impurity. 
C. W., however, very properly adds that the charge ‘“ breaks down.” 
But is C. W. quite accurate in his statement that such a charge has 
been brought against the Irish people? That it has, must, I am certain, 
be news to many. It would be very desirable to ascertain from 
C. W. where, and when, and by whom, the charge was made. I 
consider that such a charge would amount to a libel on the characters 
of Irish women. 

As to the returns C. W. refers to as showing the proportion of ille- 
gitimate to legitimate births (he refers to German States) among 
Protestants and Romanists, which are so greatly in favour of the 
morality of the latter, it should not be forgotten that amongst the 
Romanists when a maiden has made a slip the priests, who have 
sources of information not available to Protestants, use pressure, and 
generally successfully, to compel the swain to marry the maid ere the 
natural result ensues, thus legitimizing the offspring so far as the 
returns are concerned. The child is registered as having been born in 
wedlock. This is, however, outside the charge of the immorality of 
Irish women, which charge, by whomsoever made, can, I am convinced, 
be easily refuted. How rarely are instances of married women breaking 
their vows heard of in Ireland. 

Returning, now, to the subject of crimes in England and Ireland; to 
enable a proper comparison between the two countries to be drawn, 
statistics of the proportion of undetected criminals in each country, and 
of criminals whom, in spite of the evidence, juries refuse to convict, 
are necessary. But even with such information, the motives for crime 
in the two countries are so different that the comparison would have 
little practical value. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Grorce W. Rvxton. 
Dublin, June 1889. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Population Question. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The able article in your June number on “‘ The Roman Family ” 
supplies a neat refutation of the view of a popular writer on Natural 
Selection, ‘‘ that the world is now, always has been, and always will 
be pressed close up to the utmost limit of population.” Had this been 
the case in the past with the human species, had men and women been, 
in ancient Rome, a ‘drug in the market,” to leave posterity would 
never have been regarded as a duty owing by the individual to the State 
and enforced by pains and penalties. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
36, Wray Crescent, N. J. W. Swuater. 
June 15th, 1889. 


Taxation. 


A tax which would be easily collected, would be productive: and, practically, 
little felt. 


‘¢O, odious is the name! What name, Sir?” 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A letter signed ‘‘A. F. Millington,” which appears in the 
National Review for June, suggests the consideration of a kind of taxa- 
tion which, we think, has never been tried, but which, it is said, would 
have the merit of the three advantages specified in the title of the 
present letter. 

Mr. Millington perceives the advantage of a simple and easy mode of 
collection at small cost, and the aggregate productiveness of his pro- 
posed new tax might possibly go even beyond his calculations ; but it is. 
to be feared that the imposition of a tax on Christian names would not, 
by any means, be practically unfelt, except in the case of those whose 
circumstances are affluent. The impost would, to a great many in the 
humbler walks of life, press more or less heavily in a money point of 
view. 

The fact that Mr. Millington dates his letter from the National 
Conservative Club makes it reasonable to assume that he is not in the 
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rank of those classes to whom half-crowns, especially when demanded 
at such a juncture as that of an addition to the family group, not only 
might be, but really would be, a serious consideration. 

We have all read of the modified request for a ‘‘ loan of the ridicu- 
lously small sum of half-a-crown,” and many of us know well that an 
advance, or an extra outlay of this silver coin, would, to the fathers of 
some very honest households, be very inconvenient. 

The writer of this letter is now past the time of writing from his 
club, and the fact that his family relations are somewhat mature and 
onerous, implies that his experience of arrangements of ways and 
means is not a thing of yesterday. He is a Scotchman, and the 
fashions and traditions of his native country make, in very many 
cases, the adoption of two or three Christian names an affair which 
can hardly be avoided. One instance we specify, i.e. the first case of 
christening, in certain ranks in Scotland, by a clergyman newly settled, 
demands by usage that the surname at least of the officiating minister 
shall be given to the child. 

But we pass over any more of this, and recur to the desiderata sug- 
gested by Mr. Millington, viz. the imposition of a tax which will be 
productive, and which, at the same time, is adapted to a small cost by 
a suitable and simple mode of collection, and which, by the tax-payers, 
will not be much felt. This would point to the ne plus ultra of fiscal 
economy. 

The present writer does by no means consider himself qualified to 
deal with the difficult questions arising in reference to State taxation, 
which he believes Mr. Goschen is well qualified to grapple with, but as 
the writer has all his life been engaged in business, he has occasionally 
given his attention to the various kinds of impost, some tried aforetime, 
and which might be tried again, with, it may be, a much larger measure 
of success than formerly could have arisen. He would, for the present, 
confine himself to the fact that advertisements were first subjected to a 
duty in 1712, which duty was reduced in 1838, and altogether repealed 
in 1853. It was not a very productive tax, and, in those days, could 
not be so, but it may be remarked that the reduction in rate of 18338 
brought a considerably increased total of yearly increase. It never 
reached an annual total of £200,000. 

But, now-a-days, advertising is a most gigantic affair. Pears’ yearly 
outlay is said to be £30,000 to £40,000. Their total expenditure is 
believed to be a matter of millions sterling, possibly three millions up 
to the present time. Although-this, and a few other extreme instances 
of extravagant advertising, show, it may be,a uselessly large outlay, 
it is well known to everyone of ordinary observation in the present 
time that advertising is much used, and when used judiciously cannot 
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fail to make profitably known the claims of our multiplied and ever- 
increasing enterprise. 

A well arranged and organized tax on advertisements would ensure a 
large yearly sum of revenue to the Exchequer. There would, doubt- 
less, be many objections to the resumption of any tax on public notices, 
and this would be called by some a “‘ tax on knowledge.” But it would 
be an equally powerful measure and source of fiscal revenue, without 
the never dying dislike and inequality of the Income Tax. 

We cannot, especially in a letter like this, try to dictate, or even 
suggest details. But it may be allowable to make some mention 
of the probable incidence of such a tax. Notices of the wants of 
governesses and servants, and by the employers of these useful em- 
ployees had best be subject to a very small tax. Publications should be 
liberally dealt with. Public notices could hardly claim a very low rate 
of duty, but there ought to be a gradation. And as to agony columns, 
matrimonial appeals, and such like, there need be no great amount of 
ceremony or tenderness. 

The prospectus class might be assessed according to quantity of space, 
and as new projections seem to be a perennial affair, an excellent 
revenue should be found even on a moderate scale of charge. There 
might be a difficulty in dealing with such things as “leaflets, hoarding 
notices,” &c., but the history of taxation—the history of the Inland 
Revenue and Excise and Customs perplexities, shows that the diffi- 
culties would not prove insurmountable. 

Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer see fit to impose a tax on 
advertising, he would find a means and mine of fiscal wealth. 

Of one thing we may be pretty sure, i.e. that Mr. Goschen might 
revive a tax on bachelors, but he is not very likely to seek to lay an 
impost on babies. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ONE WHO HAS PAID TAXES FOR 
oveR Haur a CEnrtury. 


Our Irish Difficulties. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe * NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
The comparative morality of Britain and Ireland, and incidentally 
of Protestantism and Romanism, is a subject of immense importance, 
and, therefore, I trust, that it will be thoroughly discussed. 
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Perhaps your correspondent, C. W., will kindly furnish some statistics 
as to crime and immorality committed by the Irish in England. 

My own impression is —if I may avail myself of a bull—that a great 
deal of the English crime is Irish. 

As regards illegitimate births, a native of Ireland, thoroughly 
acquainted with that country, assured me that it is not an uncommon 
thing for Irish unmarried women to come over to England, before the 
birth of their children, and thus England's statistics of illegitimacy. are 
increased. 

However that may be, if morality consists in keeping the whole 
of the commandments, I cannot think that England need be afraid. of 
comparison with Ireland or any other country. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient . Servant, 


June 1889. J. Kineston. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 
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Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 
MAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
AND SEALING WAX | 


Of Ausurpassed Excellence. Original Makers of 


ae tw Bank af Fingland Gar, anv 


will supply. INDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


USED BY THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. |DR. SPENCER'S ASTHMA CURE. 
A LUXURY TO ALL READERS) wesc Tee thant Cat treatattleg 


rd Dr. Spencer’ s Asthma Cure got from you cured me of 
6a, N ew Cavendish St.Je e Asthma. I am over sixty years of age, and for the last 
5 25 ‘years U have —— as By Sage! ee 5 Prego 
RILAND PDA as any other Asthmatic co suffer, often for nig! wi 
03, LONDON, Ww. out ever lying on a bed, but I thank the good God I can now 
sleep as comfortable as I could wish for. I only wish every 


r ea y omg sufferer would give your cure a trial, for it 
isa 


Acne LITERARY BES 
P M AC - | \ F e public are hereby notified that the above remedy 
+ _—_ Spencer (which has nothing to do with any other formula) 
Beeee CS Rn ‘ 
“@ 


is prepared from a recently improved formula of Dr. 
For hel a Book orj and is sold, under his name, by us, who are the sole pro- 
Writing Desk, p, Meals, | prietors, and in no way connected with an other person 
é&c., in any position, ove over an} or firm. We will send our aa. * “Asthma, its Treat- 


Easy Chair, a =e Cure’ (Third Edition), by E. Edwin Spencer, 


ee us é PRICES from £1. 1s. ., M.D., &c., post free, on application. 
The Geddes Manufacturing Co., 249, High Holborn, 
| BATH CHAIRS LONDON, W.C. 
LS A oe. . 


frm £1. G/- 


Just Published. 1Vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| . Bed Table,7/6 With Ilustrations. 
PERAMBULATORS, £1.15/~ THE “FALCON” ON THE BALTIC: 

u Tyres). oasting 
. Self-Pro elling ras ae ie eee ee ™ By 
Z - ‘gD 9/ ce KNIGHT, Author of “ The Cruise of 
airs, car. on os iil _ 
CARRYING £1. a ie’ des te ace coma ns Ti ‘a 
CHAIRS from readers of Mr. Knight’s delightful ‘Cruise of the 


John Carter, 6a, New Cavendish-St.,| tne Yantisea ‘Danc's* conversation is really the 


Parttantatoes London, W. most amusing thing we have read for a long 

? . ° ” 

ILLUSTRATED PRIC_: LISTS Post Free, | “"!* 
TELEPHONE No. 3,881. Londen: W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELLIMAN SEQ) | |Eemans universal Emprocarion. 


Ata 


~ WET 5 tt 9 RHEUMATISM. 
ical iA LUMBACGO, 
: SPRAINS. 
eeumnt | Y 4 ie yo 


_—*—.— —— 


“| ~—-> 


SIEMBROCATIONS® 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 
FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 
FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 
FOR SORE SHOULIERS, SORE BACKS. 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS. 
Remarks by Masters of Hounds. 
*“T have used your Embrocation for some years, 
and find it the best t have ever used. 
*““Tom NICKALLS, 


** Master of the 0.8. Stag Hounds.” 
stable of a Master of Hounds. eee _— BRUISES, ! 
“* Master of Berwickshire Hounds.” | CH EST Co LD Ss, 
waits, Rey Betreaon ie med in my | | ]SORE THROAT from COLD, 
“ Epwarp St. LAWRENCE WALKER, ‘ : STIFF NESS. | 
** Master of the Croome Hounds.” 


ELLIMAN’S EOYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold hy Chemist & Saddlers, Price 2s., 2s. 6d., & 3x. 6d. Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&(o Slough Eng 


Prepared only by Elliman, Sons & Co., Slough, Eng. 


MATTRESSES. p BEDSTEADS. 
MATTRESSES. MA LE & Co BEDSTEADS. 
h APLE and CO.—Spring .- APLE and CO., have sel- 
Mattresses. The PA- T TTENHAM OURT RO AD dem less than Ten 
ryt wepcos aEne ° Thousand BEDSTEADS in 
. We have m rising 
such ———— —a 30 SPECIMEN ROOMS me oes ee vem Lg 
ts that we are ena o) 2ft. Gin. to 5ft, 6in. wi 
forward the sbgremuch ad COMPLETELY FURNISHED. {or imineainin dilivery=or 
RN Oe eet etce | FIXHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART.— *heday of purchase if desired. 
Sie ie Ga? ba, ME BKAMELES of hud DRGORATIONS in Ort, tuscan aero 
aft.” 148. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 16s. 6d. ) ery Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and fut 
—MAPLE and CO., Lon- 


lock papers, Silk Tapestry, and Japanese embroidered designs only, where bad 
panels, focheuma, Eastern rugs and mattin hand. limited stock is kept, is thus 
cua. painted friezes, and interior woodwork. - avoided. 
DECORATIONS. | JAPANESE PAPERS. 
APLE & CO.—These Rooms also afford instruc- APLE & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
tive information as to the cost and arrangement PANESE PAPERS in original native designs; 
of furniture, draperies, portiéres, the use of stained 


) » Po! 3 | also reproductions of English and Continental schools, 
glass, modes of illumination, plaus for forming or | as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
covering floors, and should be seen by all those con- | Papers are remarkable alike for their full low-toned 
templating furnishing. Open to visitors on presenta- 


| colours and distinctive originality, affordin; ble 
tion of card from 10 a.m. rises of effect, and much cgpueciated for wall 


surp! 
MONAT TONE oo aEsORATTy Wilks: | or aure « oo. sarecuen s 
° as — 
wells sin yetnting, uning slave and uot meter MYABEE,M, OO. JAPANESE PAPERS. JA. 
engineering, — vent —_ ot oe ie. | value, as their firm lacquered surface does not absor 
Their t ine! .s es ave) eon clever ie cien | dust or contagious ~atoms, while they can be easily 
as men of great practical experience, under whose | dusted or cleaned, and will retain their beauty lo 
superintendence work of the very highest clasg has | otter other papers have had to be replaced.-- A PLE 
been successfully completed. & CO., Japanese Paper Warehouse. 4 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.-MAPLE 
& CO. beg respectfully to state that this Depart- | Posarsvas for EXPORTATION. 
ment is now so organized that they are tully prepared : 
to execute and supply any article that can op be | 
ess, 


required in Furnishing at the same price, if not ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are IN- 


than any other house in England. Patterns sent and VITED to inspect the LARGESTFURNISHING 
‘ ; harge ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of 
CRE er Sar | thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
MAPLE && co. Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shi 
s . ie ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on 
Upholsterers by Special Appointment to Her Majesty. | premises by experienced packers ; very essential when 
Illustrated Catalogues Free. goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 


LONDON, PARIS, ,SMYRNA. ee eS Ee 


